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DECKS 
Engineered to your exact requirements. 


Order Ludlow-Saylor Engineered Hook- 
Strips for tensioning vibrator-screen decks. 
They transmit to every tensioned wire an 
equal share of uniform vibration, evenly 
distributed throughout the entire screen 
area. They make screen decks last longer 
— step-up screen capacities — are easier to 
handle—quicker to install-—need fewer ad- 
justments and renewals. 
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)M PLETELY 
BUILT TO GET 
MORE WORK DONE 


¢ Weight: 40,000 pounds. 


Power: 2-Cycle General Motors 
Diesel — 163 hp. at flywheel. 


Torque converter automatically 
balances load and speed with- 
out gear-shifting. 
® Speeds: O to 3.0 in low gear and 
0 to 7.0 in high; reverse, 0 to 5.5. 
® More traction, more ground con- 
tact, better balance. 
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BUILT TO LAST LONGER 
WITH LESS UPKEEP 
» Torque converter smooths tractor 
performance—cushions engine and 
transmission from shock loads. 
» Simplified maintenance — major 
assemblies conveniently serviced 
or removed. Operating adjust- 
ments easily reached, quickly made. 
Reduced lubrication — greasing 
intervals lengthened throughout 
. - - 1,000 hours on truck wheels, 
support rollers, front idlers. 
® High clearance—over 16 inches. 
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— Built to Oulproduce 
and Outlast! 
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BUILT FOR EASIER CONTROL — 
GREATER OPERATOR COMFORT 


» Torque converter eliminates most 
shifting. 
Hydraulic, finger-tip steering. 
Convenient controls. 
Self-energizing brakes. 
New type, adjustable split seat. 
Wide arm rests. 
Adjustable brake pedals. 
Full visibility. 
Comfortable foot rests. 
Clean platform. 
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W J HEN You lay up your equipment, brush Texaco 
' Rustproof Compound over all exposed metal 
surfaces. They'll be safely and economically protected 
against rust by a soft, self-healing, waterproof film that 
removes easily when your equipment goes into service 
again, 

Texaco Rustproof Compound not only prevents rust 
from getting a start on clean metal — it also gets right 
under existing rust, stops it from going further, and 
loosens it for easy removal. Texaco Rustproof Compound 
never hardens or chips off. It lasts long and costs little. 
In fact — 

The cost of rustproofing every machine in your yard 
with Texaco Rustproof Compound is far less than the 
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¢ THE PICTURE 


cost of repairing the possible rust-damage to just one 
piece of equipment. 

Keep rust out of your picture this winter. Get Texaco 
Rustproof Compound and helpful suggestions for its 
use from the nearest of the more than 2500 Texaco dis- 
tributing plants in the 48 States. Or write The Texas 
Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 





EFFECTIVE PROTECTION FOR METAL EVERYWHERE 


Use Texaco Rustproof Compound to protect metal everywhere. Gas 
holders, water works, sewage disposal plants, bridges — wherever 
metal is exposed to weather, or corrosive chemicals and fumes — 
Texaco Rustproof Compound gives protection at low cost. Texaco’s 
36-page book “Rust Prevention” tells the whole story, offers many 
money-saving suggestions. Write for your copy today. 
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Fire Prevention Week 


HE week of October 5-11, 1947, has been designated 
7 as Fire Prevention Week by President Truman and 
the governors of the several states. This week, 
dedicated to an important cause, brings forcefully to our 
attention the terrific toll taken by fire. Fire losses affect 
us all directly or indirectly, but we ordinarily do little 
to prevent them. 

There are in these highly-civilized and progressive 
United States 1,700,000 fires annually, taking a toll of 
11,000 lives! Almost all of these fires were due to our 
carelessness, ignorance and indifference and could have 
been prevented by the exercise of a little care. Even the 
comparatively few fires listed as due to natural causes, 
such as lightning, could be largely eliminated by build- 
ing, wherever possible, with non-inflammable materials. 

Producers of the materials used in the construction of 
fireproof buildings deplore the fact that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of dwelling, hotel, apartment, school 
and theater fires each year, causing the loss of thousands 
of lives. They say that noncombustible materials such 
as concrete should be used more widely to lower this 
frightful toll, and they are right. But, as the first step 
in this direction they should take a look at their own 


A Wise 


HEN Congress recently decided to reverse its 

previous stand on agricultural aid and to continue, 
at least for another year, its support of the agricultural 
conservation program, it took an important step in 
insuring the future well-being of this country. Since 
this decision was made, the 1947 crop prospects have 
dropped to a point where it seems that we will be doing 
well to feed ourselves, much less a large part of the rest 
of the world. A complete withdrawal of government 
support from the conservation program would have 
meant an almost immediate decrease in the productivity 
of our soil and a resumption of the large-scale erosion 
which had been rapidly reducing our acreage of arable 
land. 


The conservation program has been doing the things 
which the individual farmer could not do to reduce 
erosion loss and has also made it practically imperative 
for him to use liming materials and thereby to learn of 
their direct economic value to him. It would have been 
disastrous suddenly to withdraw the support of this 
program just at a time when farmers and the general 
public were beginning to realize that such measures were 
vital to us all. It would be far better—and this appears 
now to be the prospect—to withdraw support gradually, 
and to increase from year to year the participation of the 
individual farmer, farming areas, and whole communities 
in the cost of various types of conservation work. 

Judging from reports, it appears that Congress was 
influenced in its action by a flood of protests from farmers 
and the general public against withdrawal of its support 
of the program. This indicates that one of the greatest ed- 
ucational programs ever undertaken has had some effect, 
and that we are beginning to realize that steps must be 
taken to conserve our natural resources. Most of us are, 
however, concerned only with food as a volume com- 
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plants, most of which are, hilt largely of wood, and in 
most of which are fou early all the major hazards, 
Among these are deféctive wiring, inflammable waste, 
smoking—in spite of warning signs—careless handling of 
inflammable liquids, etc. There are more than 28,500 fires 
in manufacturing plants each year—80 per day—and 
the producers of the materials which go into concrete 
have their share of these, as a perusal of the news in 
nearly every issue of Prr AnD Quarry will prove. Their 
fires also are usually more destructive, as most of these 
plants are located outside of settled communities, where 
no regulations prescribe the type of construction to be 
used and the fire precautions to be taken, and where 
there are usually no adequate fire-fighting facilities. 

Producers of these materials can benefit in many ways 
through the use of their own products. They would thus 
reduce their own costly fire losses and their present high 
insurance rates and have plants which are more eco- 
nomical to operate and maintain, as well as cleaner, 
more pleasant and safer to work in. Such construction 
would be more attractive and a good advertisement for 
concrete construction. It would also call public attention 
to the fireproof character of concrete construction. 


Decision 


modity and little is as yet known about what the use of 
liming materials and other minerals will do to the nutri- 
tive values of various grains and vegetables and the 
animals that feed on them. One of the first to point 
out the effect that soil quality has on our health and 
growth was Dr. William A. Albrecht, Department of 
Soils, University of Missouri. In an article in the July, 
1946, issue of Pir anp Quarry he presented convincing 
proof that the liming of soils is vital to the health of the 
nation. More needs to be known about this important 
subject. 

It is evident, therefore, that those interested in the 
continued and increased use of liming materials have 
several good reasons for continuing to mold public 
opinion. Continued efforts must be made to convince 
the public and Congress of the importance of continuing 
support of the program on a gradually-reduced scale; 
farmers must be sold on the direct value to them of soil 
conservation practices; and further research should be 
made to increase our knowledge of the soil and the plants 
that grow in it. Every producer of liming material should 
consider himself personally responsible for conveying to 
farmers and the general public the important informa- 
tion provided by the government agents, the trade associ- 
ations and the trade magazines. This information should 
be broadcast orally, through direct mail, and through 
local newspaper and radio advertising. Only by accept- 
ing such important and demonstrated facts and getting 
the maximum benefit from them can we insure our 
future health and prosperity. 


Gill. € Franglo 


Pit and Quarry 
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Joint Report on Liming 
Shows All-Time High 
Reached in U.S. in 1946 


A bulletin issued recently by the Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Association’s Agri- 
cultural Limestone Division consisted of 
a compilation showing the approximate 
consumption of liming materials during 
1946. 

A total of 29,462,200 tons established 
an all-time high for the industry, rep- 
resenting an increase of approximately 
32 percent over the 22,357,403 tons 
consumed in 1945. Almost all of that 
increase was accounted for by agricul- 
tural limestone. A total of 27,832,547 
tons of agstone was used during 1946. 

The report has been issued annually 
for the last 17 years by the National 
Lime Association, and now it is issued 
as a joint report by the N.L.A. and the 
Agricultural Limestone Division. 

The following states consumed more 
than 1,000,000 tens each of liming ma- 
terials: Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wiscensin, Iowa and 
Missouri. 





James Boyd Named Director 
Of U. S. Bureau of Mines 


James Boyd, former dean of the 
Colorado School of Mines, became di- 
rector of the United States Bureau of 
Mines on August 27 under an interim 
appointment, made by President Tru- 
man. His nomination was sent to the 
Senate in March, but no action was 
taken at that time. The delay was 
said to have been caused by UMW 
opposition. 





Increased Coal, Labor Costs 
Call for Higher Cement Prices 


Increases in cement prices have been 
announced by the following companies: 
Lehigh Portland Cement Company, 
Nazareth Cement Company, Pennsyl- 
vania-Dixie Cement Company, Lone 
Star Cement Corporation, Alpha Port- 
land Cement Company, Hercules Ce- 
ment Company and Whitehall Cement 
Company. Reasons given for the price 
hikes, varying for the different com- 
panies, were increased costs of labor and 
Coal, 


An official of the Alpha Portland Ce- 
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ment Company, in announcing an in- 
crease of 10 cents per barrel, stated that 
while cement prices had risen only 29 
percent since 1939, labor costs had gone 
up 67 percent and coal prices 87 per- 
cent. 





According to Lloyd Brannan, the 
Brannan Sand & Gravel Company, 
Denver, Colo., will soon start work on 
a new sand and gravel plant with a 
capacity of 300 t.p.h. This expansion 
move will give the company a total 
capacity of 2,000 t.p.h. in all six of its 
plants. 





Events 


October 1-3, 1947 — Asheville. 
Annual fall meeting, National 
Industrial Sand _ Association, 
Grove Park Inn. 


October 8 and 9, 1947 — Chicago. 
Safety Congress, Cement and 
Quarry Section, Stevens Hotel. 


December 1-6, 1947—New York. 
21st Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries, Grand Central Palace. 


January 14-15, 1948 — Washing- 
ton, D.C. Third annual meeting, 
National Agricultural Limestone 
Association, Hotel Statler. 


January 19-23, 1948 — Cincinnati. 
32nd annual convention and ex- 
hibit, National Sand and Gravel 
Association, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel. 


January 26-28, 1948—Cincinnati. 
3lst annual convention and ex- 
hibit, National Crushed Stone 
Association, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel. 


January 29-30, 1948—Cincinnati. 
3rd annual convention and ex- 
hibit, Agricultural Limestone 
Division, National Crushed 
Stone Association, Netherland 
Plaza Hotel. 


February 9-12, 1948—Dallas. An- 
nual convention, Associated 
General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Baker and Adolphus 
Hotels. 
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July Construction Volume 
Tops June Contracts 
In East and Mid-West 


A contraseasonal increase in invest- 
ment commitments for construction is 
revealed in tabulations of project con- 
tracts awarded in July in the 37 states 
east of the Rocky Mountains, it was 
reported today by the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration. 

The Dodge field staff filed reports on 
28,734 projects reaching the contract- 
award stage last month. These projects 
have a total value of $660,254,000, rep- 
resenting a gain of 9 percent over the 
valuation of June contracts and a de- 
cline of 8 percent from the total for 
July of last year. Nearly all districts 
showed an upswing over June, the ex- 
ceptions being western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, and the area comprised 
of eastern Missouri, southern Illinois, 
western Tennessee and Arkansas. In 
most areas, the July volume also ex- 
ceeded the total for July of last year. 

Residential and non-residential con- 
struction shared in the increase over 
June, but heavy engineering contract 
valuations were down 11 percent from 
the previous month. Nonresidential con- 
tracts increased by 21 percent, and resi- 
dential work showed a 15 percent gain 
over the preceding month. 

The total of all contracts awarded 
in the 37 Eastern states during the first 
seven months of this year was $4,152,- 
899,000, reflecting a decline of 11 per- 
cent from the comparative total for last 
year. The 21 percent drop in nonresi- 
dential building and the 10 percent de- 
cline in building contracts was cushioned 
by a 9 percent increase in heavy engi- 
neering works. 

The gain in single-family dwelling 
construction, both those designed for 
owners’ personal occupancy and those 
erected for sale or rent by operative 
builders was particularly marked last 
month. Apartment house construction 
contracts declined from the June level 
but were appreciably higher than the 
volume reported for July of last year. 
A total of 28,933 dwelling units was 
called for in the July contracts, bringing 
the total for the first seven months to 
215,952 against 273,405 reported for 
the corresponding period of last year. 
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Franklin Limestone Co. 
Forms New Corporation— 
Acquires Three Plants 

Cale P. Haun and H. E. Rodes an- 


nounce the formation of a new com- 
pany to be known as the Franklin Lime- 
stone Company, Inc. The firm has 
purchased the rock crushing plants and 
quarries formerly operated by the Frank- 
lin Limestone Company, the Middle Ten- 
nessee Stone Company and the West 
Tennessee Limestone Company, all of 
which will now be operated by the 
Franklin Limestone Company, Inc. 

The officers of the new corporation 
are Cale P. Haun, president; A. B. 
Rodes, vice-president and general man- 
ager; and F. I. Morgan, secretary. The 
directors of the new corporation are 
as follows: Henry E. Rodes, A. B. 
Rodes, Cale P. Haun, Mrs. Julia Fay 
Haun, W. Joe Wallace, and Lawrence 
Howard. 

The four rock crushing plants of the 
company are strategically situated in 
middle Tennessee as follows: In David- 
son County near Antioch, in William- 
son County at Franklin, in Wilson 
County at Martha (near Lebanon), 
in Humphreys County at Rock Hill 
near Waverly. In these four counties 
and in the city of Nashville the com- 
pany maintains truck delivery service 
and is prepared to furnish all sizes of 
stone for roads and highway construction, 
as well as for general construction pur- 
poses. The company is also a large 
producer of agricultural limestone and 
maintains truck delivery and spreader 
service. 

Franklin’s plants are located on all 
of the railroads serving this area, the 
L. & N., the N. C. & St. L. Ry. and 
the Tennessee Central. 

The company operates at Franklin 
and at Waverly from underground 
mines. According to the management, 
one of the advantages of underground 
operations is that clean, dry rock can 
be produced despite unfavorable weather 
conditions. Officials state that in the 


@ The Farrell Contracting Company of St. Paul, Minn., uses this "Caterpillar" diesel D7 
Tractor, equipped with a "Cat" cable control and No. 7S bulldozer, to build an extension Total . 
to a gravel pit haul road. The unit makes approximately 25 trips per hour. 
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Production of 15,971,000 barrels of portland cement in June, 1947, reported to the ~ 
U. S. Bureau of Mines was 10 percent greater than that reported for June, 1946. 1 
Mill shipments in June, 1947, reached 18,179,000 barrels, a figure 25 percent above that 
reported in June, 1946. Stocks of finished portland cement on June 30 were 17,180,000 P 
barrels, an increase of 44 percent over the figure reported for June, 1946. Clinker produc- B 
tion of 15,494,000 barrels was 7 percent greater than that reported in June, 1946. The 
industry operated at 81 percent of capacity in June, 1947, as compared with 73 percent a 
year earlier. Cumulative figures for the first half of 1947 show a gain of 21 percent Tf 
in production; 5 percent in shipments; and 22 percent in clinker production, as compared R 
with the first six months in 1946. 
Demand for cement, as indicated by mill shipments, was higher than in June, 1946, in all 
but two districts. B 
The long-term trend in production of finished portland cement is indicated in the C 
accompanying chart. Monthly production, shipments, and stock trends compared with the 0 
1935-37 average are also indicated graphically. e 
b 
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According to data collected by the Na- 
tional Lime Association, 45 companies in 
June, 1947, shipped 157,715 tons of lime 
(88,073 quicklime; 69,642 hydrate). Re- 
porting companies represent 46.9 percent 
of the association members’ total capacity 
of record. Based on Pit and Quarry's esti- 
mates for the remainder of the industry, the 
total shipments for the month by all plants 
were approximately 370,000 tons. Shipments 
of lime by users for June, 1947, were: 
Quicklime Hydrate 
(tons) (tons) 





Agricultural coc 396 = 12,483 
Building ................11,632 31,875 
Chemical el 
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Europe's Phosphate Famine 
Called Critical by Ware 
In Report on Recent Tour 


Louis Ware, president of the Inter- 
national Minerals and Chemicals Cor- 
poration, who recently returned from a 
six-weeks’ tour of Europe, stated that 


phosphate is one of the vital commodities ~ 


needed by war-ravaged countries. In 
these areas phosphate is in great demand 
to build up the soil, depleted during the 
years of World War II. 

Mr. Ware said that the world’s annual 
production of phosphate, which is falling 
far short of the demand, will amount to 
approximately 14,000,000 tons this year 
and in 1948. He estimated that the 
United States will produce about 7,000,- 
000 tons, or twice the amount we turned 
out before the war. The other major 
source is North Africa, which is produc- 
ing at the rate of 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 
tons annually. Mr. Ware added that al- 
though American production had doubled, 
export remains about the same. Increased 
domestic consumption, exorbitant freight 
rates and lack of shipping space were 
given as the major reasons for this situa- 
tion. 

According to Mr. Ware, his company’s 
output of phosphate will be increased by 
1,000,000 tons annually with the com- 
pletion of a new mine and plant at 
Bartow, Fla., next January. 





Indiana Limestone Industry 
Recovers as Controls Cease 


The limestone quarries surrounding 
Bedford and Bloomington, Ind., are re- 
ceiving new orders and reconsideration of 
other large limestone orders which were 
cancelled because of high costs and CPA 
building restrictions, lifted on July 1. 

Current carloadings are now averaging 
about 8,000 annually, as compared with 
the low of 4,000 during the depression 
years, and 30,000 cars in the all-time peak 
year of 1928. A recent Wall Street Journal 
survey revealed that although approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 cubic feet of limestone 
have been taken out of the Indiana quar- 
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ries, it is estimated the supply will last at 
least another 100 years. 

William G. Riley, president of the Ind- 
iana Limestone Co., told the press: “This 
spring our stone shipments ran away ahead 
of new orders, but now the situation is 
reversed. Bookings are more than double 
billings.” 


Black and White Coal Mined 
At Martins Ferry, O., Mine 


At the Hanna Coal Company’s strip 
mine near Martins Ferry, O., “white coal’”’ 
is being mined along with the usual black 
variety. The unusual operation involves 
the removal of a bed of limestone. 

Hanna engineers installed big crushers 
which have been turning out approxi- 
mately 2,000 tons of crushed stone and 
agricultural limestone per day. 





Aggregates Starred in Movie 
Produced by lowa Mfg. Company 


“A World of Aggregate,’ a new 40- 
minute movie photographed in Koda- 
chrome, with music and _ interesting 
dialogue, produced for the Iowa Manu- 
facturing Co. of Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
was previewed by a group of construc- 
tion publication men, suppliers, associ- 
ation men and distributors at a luncheon 
in Chicago on July 30. 

The picture graphically shows the im- 
portant part played by aggregate—sand, 
gravel and crushed stone—in all kinds 
of construction and what this means 
to the average citizen in his everyday 
life and to industry in general. Fea- 
tured in the film are the various types 
of equipment built by the Iowa Manu- 
facturing Co. for producing aggregate 
and mixing asphalt. Animated draw- 
ings in color show how the principal 
types of machines operate, so that even 
a layman can understand them. 

While the movie was designed for men 
in the construction industry, its theme is 
so broad that it will appeal to the gen- 
eral public. 


@ Guests at the luncheon and movie preview. 


Columbia Quarry Company 
Plants Damaged by Fires 
On Consecutive Days 


Two fires—one at Prairie du Rocher, 
Ill., and a second at Columbia, Ill.— 
caused heavy damage to the property 
and equipment of the Columbia Quarry 
Company recently. On July 26 a spec- 
tacular conflagration raged for three 
hours at Columbia before the combined 
efforts of fire departments from four 
towns brought it under control. It is 
estimated that about 90 percent of the 
agricultural limestone plant and equip- 
ment was destroyed in the blaze, which 
for a time threatened the main crusher 
building also. The loss was estimated 
variously from $250,000 to $500,000. 

The fire is said to have originated in 
a shorted switch box in a shed. It spread 
to the rubber conveyor belts, which car- 
ried the flames into the three-story ag- 
stone building. Work was begun at once 
on clearing away the debris, and officials 
stated that they hoped to be back in 
production within several months. 

Only the day before the fire at Colum- 
bia a smaller blaze had caused consider- 
able damage at the company’s repair ga- 
rage at Prairie du Rocher. The build- 
ing, as well as all repair equipment and 
supplies, was completely destroyed. 


$2,300,000 Contract Let 
For 52-Mile Kaiser Railroad 


General-Shea-Pacific has been awarded 
a $2,300,000 contract to construct 52 
miles of standard gauge railroad for 
Kaiser Company, Inc., in Riverside 
County, Calif., which will connect 
Kaiser Steel’s new Eagle Mountain iron 
ore mine with the Southern Pacific main 
line near the Salton Sea. 

Upon completion the line will be one 
of the longest privately-used standard 
gauge railroads in the United States 
and will greatly facilitate the transpor- 
tation of iron ore used by Kaiser Steel. 
Equipment to be used on the line will 
include modern diesel electric engines 
with dynamic braking. 








Des Moines Firm to Furnish 
1,000,000 Tons of Material 
For Ft. Gibson Dam Project 


Near Muskogee, Okla., giant machines 
and powerful equipment operated by the 
M. O. Weaver Construction Company 
of Des Moines, Ia., are pounding away 
16 hours each day to fulfill a contract 
of about 1,000,000 tons of limestone, 
gravel and sand for the big $28,000,000 
Fort Gibson Dam, five miles away. 

Fully automatic operation of nearly 
all equipment obviates hand labor, al- 
though a large force of men is re- 
quired to operate the plant. The first 
task of the Weaver organization, which 
is selling its products directly to the 
Johnson - Winston - Kiewit Construction 
Company, was to construct a road from 
its quarry to the site of the dam. Built 
to withstand the steady punishment of 
big diesel-powered trucks, the road is a 
wide highway surfaced with crushed 
stone from the Weaver quarry. 

With the completion of the road, the 
work of crushing rock for concrete, to 
be used in constructing the dam, was 
begun. More than 460,000 cubic yards 
of concrete will be needed for the proj- 
ect, which will call for more than 900,- 
000 tons of crushed rock. 

L. H. Peterson is manager of the 
quarry for the Weaver company. When 
it is geared to full production, states 
Mr. Peterson, the plant can be expected 
to produce from 200 to 250 tons of 
crushed material per hour; and possibly, 
he adds, it can be stepped up to 300 
t.p.h. 


Price Reductions Announced 
On Two Pennsalt Products 

A reduction of approximately 10 per- 
cent in prices of Pennsalt PM-90 and 
Pennsalt PM-95, effective September 1, 
was announced today at the offices of the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany by George B. Beitzel, vice-president 
in charge of sales. 

Improved manufacturing 





techniques 


and increased sales volume have made 
possible the reduction in the prices of 
these two specialty acid cleaners, both of 
which have found wide use as cleaning 
and descaling agents. 





U. S. Railroads Petition 1.C.C. 
For Increases in Freight Rates 


In a petition addressed to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for higher 
freight rates, American railroads have re- 
quested approval of rates averaging 16 
percent increases. Desired new schedules 
would effect the following changes: 

Cement, lime and plaster, maximum of 
six cents per 100 pounds; sand and 
gravel, cinders, limestone, marl, slag, 
crushed stone, etc., 20 cents per net ton. 





More Information Received 
For Scrambled Names Dept. 


Numerous letters were received by the 
editor of Pir anp Quarry after readers 
had discovered the inadvertent scram- 
bling of names appearing under the pho- 
tographs of Mr. Staley and Mr. Hanna 
(August issue, pages 79 and 80). We are 
quoting the following from the letter of 
Robert J. Painter, assistant secretary, 
American Society for Testing Materials: 

“Mr. Hanna, who retired this year as 
a member of the A.S.T.M. board of di- 
rectors, has served for two years as 
chairman on the committee on mem- 
bership. During those two years the 
society achieved its best record for net 
growth, and Mr. Hanna had an impor- 
tant part in achieving this record. He 
has participated very actively in A.S.T.M. 
Committee C-1 on Cement, being a 
chairman of its committee on methods 
of chemical analysis. Whether it be in 
connection with his collection of over 
20,000 bird eggs, his activities in aiding 
to guide the Public Library in Colton, 
Calif., his responsibilities in his com- 
pany, or his technical work, he demon- 
strates an intensity of purpose which has 
achieved excellent results.” 








@ The Fond du Lac Stone Company, Fond du Lac, Wis., uses this “Caterpillar” diesel D4 
tractor with a Trackson Traxcavator to load stone into trucks in its quarry operations near 
Knowles, Wis. The crusher may be seen in the background. 
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Marquette Safety Expert 
To Address National 
Council on Safety Plan 


With the national safety champion. 
ship of the industry already won, the 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., plant of Mar. 
quette Cement Manufacturing Company 


Anderson Hayden 


continues to run up its unequaled record 
of accident-free production. On August 
12 that plant established another high 
of over 4,000,000 consecutive man-hours 
of operations without a lost-time acci- 
dent. This achievement surpasses the 
record of 2,000 continuous days, or 
3,600,000 man-hours, with which Mar- 
quette employees had won last year’s 
safety crown. An elaborate celebration 
was sponsored by the company to mark 
the event in December, 1946. 

In recognition of Marquette’s safety 
slogan that “four million man-hours 
without an accident is no accident,” 
Anderson Hayden, safety engineer at the 
Cape Girardeau plant, has been invited 
to address the National Safety Congress, 
annual convention of the National Safety 
Council, in Chicago on October 8. 
Hayden will at that time outline and 
discuss the unique safety program which 
has met with enthusiastic employee co- 
operation and consequent success. 


New Azusa Rock Wool Plant 
Producing at Capacity 

Manning Brothers’ gravel pit in Bald- 
win Park, Calif., will furnish the basic 
material for the new A-Z plant in that 
city. The new industry, owned by Glenn 
Hansen of Los Angeles, will manufac- 
ture insulating rock wool for homes and 
commercial use. 

The plant will be operated on a 24- 
hour-a-day schedule, under the super- 
vision of Robert Folsom. Present plans 
calk for the production of 12,000 square 
feet of insulating material per day, which 
will furnish enough for ten homes. 


Pit and Quarry 
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Spirited Discussions Mark 
Well Attended Sessions 
Of California Associations 


Approximately 80 members gathered at 

the St. Francis Hotel in San Francisco on 
July 14 for a joint meeting of the Rock, 
Sand and Gravel Producers Association 
of Northern California, and the newly 
organized Northern California Ready 
Mixed Concrete and Materials Associa- 
jon. 
Interest ran so high in the open forum 
discussion on the Taft-Hartley bill, that 
Vincent P. Ahearn, executive secretary 
of the National Sand and Gravel and 
National Ready Mixed Concrete Associa- 
tions was on his feet for more than four 
hours. 





Vanderbilt Concern to Build 
Talc Plant in New York 


The R. T. Vanderbilt Company of 
New York, N. Y., which recently ac- 
quired talc mineral rights from the Mc- 
Lear property near Balmat, N. Y., has 
announced plans to begin the construc- 
tion of a talc mill there early next year. 
It is expected that the plant will be com- 
pleted by August, 1948. The mill will 
have a capacity of 250 tons per day. 

It is reported that the talc deposits, 
which are located in Lawrence County, 
have been known since pre-Revolution 
days and that they are among the most 
extensive in the world. 

The talc will be ground to a fineness 
acceptable to paint manufacturers for 
use without further grinding. It is pro- 
posed to erect the mill at the site of a 
shaft which the firm will have dug within 
a few months. The venture marks the 
Vanderbilt company’s initial operation in 
the tale field in this area. 


"Dantore"—Sand Substitute— 
Presented by Oregon Firm 


“Dantore,” a substance composed of 
perlite, will be marketed soon by Dant & 
Russel of St. Helens, Ore., as a sub- 
stitute for sand in plaster. The new 
material weighs only 12 Ib. per cu. ft., 
while sand weighs 85 Ib. Its use is said to 
save seven tons of weight in the construc- 
tion of an ordinary house. 

Dantore is made from perlite ore, a 
volcanic substance which, when subjected 
to intense heat, turns into a sponge-like 
material composed of small glass bubbles. 
It is reportedly more “flexible” than 
sand and offers better insulation qualities. 


Report on Mine Explosion 
Shows Value of Rock Dusting 


An investigation conducted by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines at the Old Ben 
Coal Corporation’s No. 8 mine at West 
Frankfort, Ill, revealed some interest- 
ing facts. It was stated in a preliminary 
teport that the disaster of July 24 was 
Caused by an ignition of methane by an 
electric locomotive. 

Of particular interest to those engaged 
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in the nonmetallic mineral industries is 
the statement of the investigators that 
the explosion was confined to a small 
area of the mine largely because con- 
tiguous areas had been freshly rock 
dusted. 





Dr. R. R. Sayers Resigns 
As Mines Bureau Director 
On July 13 President Truman ac- 


cepted the resignation of Dr. R. R. Say- 
ers, who had served since 1940 as direc- 


Dr. R. R. Sayers 


tor of the U.S. Bureau of Mines. He 
has returned to his former work with 
the U. S. Public Health Service. 

At present Dr. Sayers is on leave of 
absence from the Health Service and is 
chairman of the Medical Board estab- 
lished by the UMWA Welfare and Re- 
tirement Fund, to serve the bituminous 
coal industry. 


More Sand Company Observes 
20th Anniversary of Founding 


Twenty years ago the More Sand 
Company of Junction City, Kan., began 
operations under the management of its 
founder, Roy More. Since the time of 
its organization the crushing plant has 
been moved several times, but it is now 
located on Mr. More’s own land, where 
a supply is assured for an_ indefinite 
period. 

Today the firm furnishes eight grades 
of sand. A recent contract filled by 
More was a shipment of 35 tons of sand 
for highway surfacing. 


The Freeport Sulphur Company, 
Grand Ecaille, La., has announced that 
it will spend $4,900,000 on the expansion 
and improvement of its plant. 





National Safety Council 
Issues New Bulletin on 
Jackhammer Operation 


Jackhammer operation is one of the 
principal sources of accidental injuries 
in quarries, according to a recent Indus- 
trial Data Sheet issued by the National 
Safety Council. 

The publication, entitled Jackhammers 
in Quarries, points out that because 
work conditions make the operator’s job 
especially hazardous, and because acci- 
dents may happen in drilling, special 
attention should be given to eliminating 
physical hazards, furnishing safe equip- 
ment and training operators in safe prac- 
tices. 

Although improvements in quarry and 
primary blasting methods often reduce 
the need for secondary blasting and 
therefore remove many of the causes of 
accidents to jackhammer operators, the 
use of the bench method in quarries hav- 
ing high faces, delayed blasting and the 
drop ball method will make quarry op- 
erations still more safe. 

Operators should be provided with 
suitable equipment, the data sheet goes 
on to say, and the machines should be 
kept in good condition, with the steel 
sharpened and tempered in accordance 
with the manufacturers’ instructions. 

The data sheet lists seven ways that 
jackhammer operators can insure safety 
while on the job: 

1. Wear safety shoes, goggles, and a 
hard hat. 

2. Inspect the machine and equip- 
ment regularly, especially drill steel. 
Never use defective equipment. 

3. Thoroughly examine the slope and 
face for loose rock. 

4. Watch footing when climbing, get- 
ting on and off rocks and drilling. 

5. Before drilling, examine the rock 
for stability, misfires and the safest work- 
ing position. 

6. Keep a good grip, drill with feet 
apart, and collar holes at low speed. 

7. Observe all precautions in blasting. 
Take shelter. 

Copies of the data sheet may be ob- 
tained by writing to the National Safety 
Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. Prices for single copies or 
quantity lots will be furnished by the 
council. 


New Equipment Will Double 
Cementos Anahuac Output 

At Cementos Anahuac, S. A., Barrien- 
tos, Edo. de Mexico has placed orders 
for equipment which will double the 
capacity of the present plant. An 8- by 
150-ft. kiln and an 8- by 22-ft. integral- 
gear-drive mill are on order from the 
Kennedy-Van Saun Engineering and 
Mfg. Corp. of New York City. 

A cooler and a pneumatic transport 
system will be furnished by the Fuller 
Company, Catasauqua, Pa.; and new 
crushing equipment will be secured from 
the Iowa Manufacturing Company, Ce- 
dar Rapids, Ia. These facilities have 
been ordered through Salcedo, S. A., 
Mexican representatives for these firms. 
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William E. Clark Named 
To Executive Post by 
Dravo Corporation 


William E. Clark, general manager of 
Dravo Corporation’s Keystone Division, 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
corporation, at Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Clark was graduated from Ohio 





William E. Clark 


State University in 1921. After three 
years with an American firm in Mexico, 
Mr. Clark joined the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co., and was manager of its 
Pittsburgh office until 1930, when he was 
appointed assistant to the manager of the 
Keystone Sand and Supply Co., Pitts- 
burgh, one of the pioneer Dravo compa- 
nies. 

In 1937 Mr. Clark became president of 
Miller and Coulson Co., Pittsburgh 
wholesale construction materials firm. He 
later acquired control of the company 
and operated it as the W. E. Clark Co., 
which was merged with the Keystone 
Division in 1945. 

Mr. Clark was appointed assistant to 
the vice-president of Dravo’s Wilmington, 
Del., shipyard in 1942, and in 1944 was 
appointed administrative manager. On 
June 1, 1945, he was transferred to Pitts- 
burgh as general manager of the Key- 
stone Division, and in 1946 he was elected 
a member of the board of directors of the 
corporation. 





Indiana Limestone Company 
Reports Record Earnings 


The Indiana Limestone Co., Bedford, 
Ind., has reported that its sales volume 
for the first seven months of 1947 are 
larger than for any full year since the 
early 1930’s. The company, largest pro- 
ducer of Indiana limestone, grossed $1,- 
800,000—as much as for the entire year 
of 1946. © 

This good showing by the Indiana 
company is attributed to the general up- 
turn in the limestone industry occasioned 


by the gradual smoothing out of postwar 
troubles. The company was reorganized 
twice in the last two decades—once in 
the early 1930 depression years, and 
again in 1945, because of unfavorable 
conditions for the limestone industry. 


Cementos del Pacifico, S. A. 
To Install New Equipment 


At the plant of Cementos del Pacifico, 
S. A., Marmol, Sin., north of Mazatlan, 
Mexico, equipment has been ordered to 
increase the present capacity from 120 
to 250 tons per day. 

Officials expect that the following 
equipment will be installed and in op- 
eration by the end of this year: a rotary 
kiln, 8- by 50-ft., a rotary cooler; a 7- 
by 22-ft. integral-gear-drive mill; and 
accessory equipment. All of these will be 
furnished by the Kennedy-Van Saun En- 
gineering and Manufacturing Company 
of New York. Senor Ramon Salcido is 
president of Cementos del Pacifico. 





New Suspension-Flume Built 
By Warner Co. at Bellefonte 


At the No. 2 shaft at Warner Com- 
pany’s Bellefonte (Pa.) plant, a flume, 
built into a suspension bridge, was re- 
cently completed to carry off water from 
Valley View Mountain into Buffalo 
Run. Without such a flume, the water 
would run down to the quarry floor, 
eventually seeping into the mine. 

The flume-bridge was constructed in 
two months, the greater part of which 
was required for cutting a road to the 
construction site, so that materials could 
be brought in. Hanging the cables and 
cutting away the old flume took only 
four days. (The 142-ft. span replaces 
a 20-year-old flume installed by the 
Chemical Lime Company when this firm 
operated the plant.) 

The cables which hold the trough can 
support a load of over 200 tons. Seventy 
steel hangers, varying in size, hold the 
troughing in place. 


@ The new suspension-flume at Bellefonte. 



































































Universal Atlas Plant 
At Hannibal, Missouri 
Holds Safety Picnic 


On August 16, 1947, the Hannibal 
plant of Universal Atlas Cement Cop. 
pany, a United States Steel Corporation 
subsidiary, held a safety picnic. The 
Safety Trophy was re-awarded to the 
plant by the Portland Cement Association 
for operating without a lost-time agi. 
dent during the calendar year of 1946. 
This is the third such award for the 
Hannibal plant, which won the Safet, 
Trophy previously in 1935 and 1939, — 
















The accident-free year of 1946, fo 
which the Safety Trophy is being rededi- 
cated, was part of a perfect record 
which extended from December 13. 
1945, to April 9, 1947, or a total of 
481 days without a lost-time injury. 
During this period, a plant safety record 
of 1,026,705 man-hours of accident-free 
operation was established. The outstand- 
ing department in safety performance at 
Hannibal plant is the power department. 
This group is daily adding to its record 
of more than 8,000 days, or more than 
21 years of accident-free performance. 












In the National Safety Competition of 
1946, conducted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, both the Hannibal quarry and 
mine were recently awarded a Certificate 
of Honorable Mention for working, re- 
spectively, 110,828 man-hours and 52,160 
man-hours without a lost-time injury in 


1946. 


R. D. Mayne is plant manager and 
C. F. Colley is in charge of safety at the 
cement plant. The company safety work 
is under the direction of Gordon C. 
Huth, manager of industrial relations, 
and John E. Carlson, manager of safety 
and compensation. 




















W. C. McCall, surviving partner of 
The Richland Lime Company of Pu- 
laski, Tenn., recently became sole owner 
of the firm’s extensive holdings for a 
purchase price of $80,000 at an auction 
sale held in that city. 
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J. $. Bureau of Mines 
issues Final Figures of 
1946 Sand-Gravel Output 


The production of sand and gravel in 
{946 as reported to the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, reached 254,131,000 short tons 
valued at $171,386,000, an increase of 
30 percent in quantity and 33 percent in 
value over the 195,524,000 tons, valued at 
$128,837,000 reported in 1945. Approx- 
imately 76 percent of the output was sup- 
plied by commercial plants and 24 per- 
cent by federal, state, county, and muni- 
cipal governments. The largest increases 
were reported for sand and gravel utilized 
in building, which reflects the great ex- 
pansion of the construction industry. 

Sales by commercial producers in 1946 
were 192,092,566 short tons, increasing 
26 percent over the 152,138,298 tons 
produced in 1945. 

California, in 1946, as in the previous 
vear, was the largest producer and 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, New 
York, Texas, Minnesota, and Pennsyl- 
vania follow in that order. These nine 
states, each with an output of more 
than 10,000,000 tons, accounted for 52 
percent of the total production. 

Sales in 1946 of all kinds of sands by 
commercial operators, (with the exception 
of molding, fire or furnace, and railroad 
ballast,) also increased. The combined 
in 1945; sales of gravel by this class of 
operators, (with the exception of railroad 
ballast,) also increased. The combined 
total of sand and gravel used on govern- 
ment-and-contractor operations also shows 
an increase in 1946. The upward trend 
was due to expansion of gravel output. 
The quantity of sand utilized was 15 per- 
cent below that reported in 1945.) 

The total output of the industrial 
sands in 1946 was slightly greater than 
in 1945. As industrial production is 
expected to continue at a high level for 
a number of years, the outlook for the 
industrial sands is good. 

Glass Sand. Sales of glass sand reached 
$848,602 tons with an average value 
of $1.97 a ton, an increase of 4 percent 
over the 1945 figure. Leading producing 
states in the order named were Illinois, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Missouri, 
and California. 

Molding sand. The output of molding 
sand was 6,973,906 tons, a decrease of 
3 percent. The average value was $1.37 
per ton. New Jersey, Michigan, Illinois, 
Ohio, and Indiana were the leading 
producers. 

Grinding and polishing sand (includ- 
ing blast sand). Sales of this sand in- 
creased 41 percent reaching 906,889 
tons and averaging $1.52 per ton. States 
leading in production were Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, and New 
Jersey. 

Fire or furnace sand. Decreasing ap- 
proximately 20 percent in tonnage, sales 
were 248,866 tons, averaging $1.34 per 
ton. The largest output by states was 
from Indiana, Ohio, New Jersey, Penn- 
ylvania and Illinois. 

_ Engine sand. Sales of engine sand 
increased 1 percent and reached 2,797,- 
132 tons, averaging 69 cents per ton. 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ind- 
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iana, and Kentucky led in production. 

Filter sand. Production of filter sand 
increased 43 percent to 157,511 tons, 
with an average value of $1.81 per ton. 
States leading in production were New 
Jersey, New York, Connecticut, Mass- 
achusetts and Iowa. 

Preparation. Washed, screened, or 
otherwise prepared sand and gravel com- 
prised 91 percent (174,195,542 tons) of 
the total commercial production; average 
value was 80 cents a ton, as compared 
with 50 cents for unprepared material. 

Transportation. Of the total commercial 
output, 51 percent was shipped by truck, 
40 percent by railroad, and 9 percent 
by waterway. When government-and 
contractor output, which is commonly 
moved by truck, is added, the percent- 
ages become respectively 64, 29, and 7. 

Output of sand and gravel from non- 
commercial or government-and-contractor 
operations in 1946 accounted for 24 
percent of the total tonnage as com- 
pared with 22 percent in 1945. The 
value of this tonnage in 1946 as in 1945 
represents 14 percent of the total for 
the industry. The increase in quantity 
is attributed largely to the expansion 
of the government program to improve 
existing roads and build new highways. 
States reported 50 percent of the total 
in 1946, counties 42, municipalities 2, 
and other agencies 6. 


Division of Permanente 
Builds Soda Ash Plant 
At Owens Lake, Calif. 


Work on a soda ash plant was rushed 
to completion at Owens Lake, Calif., for 
the Kaiser Aluminum Division of Per- 
manente Metals Corporation. Estimated 
capacity is 100 tons of the material daily. 
The project was made a rush order be- 
cause of the shortage of soda ash. 

Output of the plant will be absorbed 
by Permanente’s Baton Rouge, La., works, 
where it will be used to convert bauxite 
into alumina. 





Third Annual N.A.L.A. Meeting 
Set for January 14, 15, 1948 


At the last meeting of the Board of 
directors of the National Agricultural 
Limestone Association it was decided to 
schedule the next annual meeting of the 
association for January 14 and 15, 1948. 

The sessions will be held at the Hotel 
Statler in Washington, D. C. This 
meeting will be the third annual gather- 
ing of the association. 





Operation of the Arkansas Aglime 
Company’s plant at Mt. Ida, Ark., was 
scheduled to begin the first week in Au- 
gust. 


“Danger for the Fun of It’’ 
By A. LUNDTEIGEN, JR. 


The principles of safety and accident 
prevention are universally accepted as 
being wholly beneficial. It would be diffi- 
cult indeed to find anyone who would 
not agree that it is wise and right to 
take precautions against personal injury 
with all its attendent suffering and econ- 
omic loss. 

It is sometimes difficult to understand, 
therefore, why men persist in doing things 





A. Lundteigen Jr., superintendent and chem- 
ical engineer, Ash Grove Lime & Portland 
Cement Co., Louisville, Neb. 


which are known to be hazardous. Of 
course, much unsafe practice can be 
accounted for by failure to think of pos- 
sible consequences, or simply because of 
ignorance of the dangers involved. Too 
many times, however, it is apparent that 
a man has deliberately, with full knowl- 
edge of potential risk, chosen an 
unsafe way of doing something that could 
just as well have been done safely. Why? 
I think it is because men have never 
completely outgrown the craving for 
adventure that impels small boys to climb 
to the highest branch of a tree or to walk 
on the top of a high board fence rather 
than on the sidewalk which parallels it. 

There is a pleasureable thrill in pitting 
ones strength and skill against recognized 
hazards which is only partially reduced 
by the mature judgement and physical 
limitations of passing years. It is the 
same as the vicarious thrill enjoyed by 
spectators of all ages at exhibitions of 
daring such as automobile stunt driving 
and the several types of dare-devil stunts 
common to county fairs and carnivals. 

Probably the most common evidence 
of indulgence in danger for the “fun of 
it” is seen on the highways. How else 
can we account for so much recklessness 
among people who are well aware of 
the risks they run? 

Probably the only corrective or pre- 
ventive. measure applicable to cases of 
this kind is education. Possibly a realiza 
tion that many of the chances we take 
are motivated by childish desire for 
adventure would help to overcome our 
natural inclination to accept the chal- 
lenge presented by danger. 
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U. S. Bureau of Standards 
Establishes New Division 
Of Building Technology 


A new Division of Building Technology 
has been established at the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, according to an an- 
nouncement by Dr. E. U. Condon, di- 
rector of the bureau. 

The nucleus of the new division con- 
sists of five sections: structural engineer- 
ing; fire protection; heating, ventilating 
and air conditioning; exterior and in- 
terior coverings; and codes and specifica- 
tions. The structural engineering section 
will deal with the strength, stability, and 
stiffness of buildings and the structural 
elements of buildings. The fire protec- 
tion section will continue its work on 
fire resistance of building construction, 


the fire hazard of building contents and 
fire detecting and extinguishing equip- 
ment. Heating, ventilating and air con- 
ditioning systems and heat transfer 
through materials and constructions will 
be the responsibility of the heating and 
air conditioning section. The exterior 
and interior coverings section will handle 
the following: roofing and waterproofing ; 
floor, wall and ceiling finishes for build- 
ings; and in general the chemical and 
physical properties of bitumens. The 


codes and specifications section will carry 


on work formerly performed in another 
division on building, plumbing and safety 
codes and standards, building fixtures 
and service equipment and construction 
and maintenance practices. 

While much of the work to be carried 
on will be primarily for the benefit of 
other governmental agencies, the results 
should be useful to the entire construc- 
tion industry and it is intended that they 
shall be made available for the purpose. 
In addition, research problems of interest 
to the industry as a whole, particularly 
where no other research facilities are 
available, will be undertaken by the new 
division. 


Demand Exceeds Output 
At Natl. Gypsum Plants 
Despite Capacity Output 


All National Gypsum Company plan; 
are operating six days a week, but the 
demand is “in excess of capacity,” saiq 
President Melvin H. Baker. “We haven’; 
felt any softening in the market for oy; 
products,” Mr. Baker added. “§ajx 
are running at a record rate and about 
40 percent ahead of a year ago only be. 
cause of the new capacity. As long as th; 
country builds 700,000 new homes , 
year, we will continue to utilize oy; 
facilities at capacity.” 

Mr. Baker believes that costs in the 
building field may go higher. “We are 
faced with an advance in fuel prices, 
freight rates and increased steel prices,” 
Mr. Baker said. “These would indicat 


that any move made would be upward.” 





According to Limeographs for July 15, 
1947, the city of Austin, Tex., has used 
hydrated lime for the last four years to 
stabilize the base in rebuilding several 
sections of its streets. 


@ The accompanying photographs show typical jobs performed at the scene of the J. W. 
Craig Company's operation near Osseo, Minn. At the left a “Caterpillar” diesel D7 tractor, 
equipped with "Caterpillar" cable control and No. 7S bulldozer, is stockpiling gravel. 
@ A jack-of-all trades, the D7 also moves the crusher to locations, strips overburden, builds 
truck haul roads and dozes gravel down to the shovel (middle set). 
@ The two lower pictures show a Link-Belt speeder shovel with a 34-cu.-yd. bucket and 
powered with a "Caterpillar" diesel D4600 engine handling as much as 150 cu. yds. per hour. 
A "Cat" diesel D8800 engine drives the new universal unicrusher with both primary and 
secondary units combined in one machine. 
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Explosives Control Act 
Of World War II Suspended 
By Eightieth Congress 


Federal explosives controls which gov- 
erned the manufacture, sale, possession, 
storage and use of nonmilitary explosives 
during World War II were officially term- 
inated on July 25 when President Truman 
signed legislation suspending the opera- 
tion of the Federal Explosives Act. 

Enactment of Public Law 239 by the 
Eightieth Congress brought to an end 
more than five years of government ad- 
ministration of the Federal Explosives Act 
—a major security measure following the 
declaration of war by the United States 
on December 8, 1941. 

Administered by the Explosives Control 
Division of the Bureau of Mines, the Act 
was designed primarily to prevent the use 
of explosives for sabotage. Although mil- 
lions of pounds of explosives were con- 
sumed by American industry during the 
war, not one clear-cut case of sabotage 
involving blasting materials was reported 
to the bureau—striking evidence of the ef- 
fective administration of the statute. 

The successful control of the heavy con- 
sumption of nonmilitary explosives was 
achieved by licensing makers and users 
of explosives and checking compliance 
through a small staff of explosives investi- 
gators working under the direction of 
existing district offices of the bureau’s 
Health and Safety Branch and in coopera- 
tion with various other agencies. During 
the operation of federal explosives con- 
trols, more than 800,000 licenses were 
issued or reissued in the United States and 
its territorial possessions by a corps of ap- 
proximately 4,200 volunteer licensing 
agents serving without federal compensa- 
tion. 

Placed in effect during 1917 as a war 
measure and revised on December 26, 
1941, after becoming automatically opera- 
tive upon the declaration of war, the Fed- 
eral Explosives Act provided heavy pen- 
alties for violation of numerous statutory 
provisions or of any rules promulgated by 
the director of the bureau with approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior. 


Johns-Manville Sales Climb 
In Second Quarter of 1947 


Sales of the Johns-Manville Corpora- 
tion in the second quarter of this year, 
amounting to $33,613,580, were the 
largest for any three-month period in the 
history of the company. Last year, in 
the comparable period, sales were re- 
ported at $22,501,030. 

Net profit for the April-June quarter 
was $2,938,645, which amounts to 
$1.01 per share on outstanding common 
stock after the three-for-one split effected 
on May 12. This compares favorably 
with the net profit of $1,738,101 re- 
corded for the second quarter of 1946. 








Safety Appliance at Plant 
Blows Its Own Horn 

A home-made safety device developed 
by C. W. Cosby, a master mechanic at 
the Crestmore plant of the Riverside 
Cement Company, Riverside, Calif., is 
a portable battery-driven horn used to 
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@ Portable safety horn signals approach of 
railroad cars. 


warn persons when railroad cars are 
dropped within the plant. 

The device is made of a motorcycle 
battery and an automobile horn. A sheet- 
steel case is fitted with hooks, so that the 
horn can be fastened to the front of the 
car. It weighs about 20 pounds. 





100,000 Genl. Portland Shares 
Reported Available 


Lazard Freres & Company, Chicago, 
Ill., have issued a prospectus offering 
100,000 shares of General Portland 
Cement Company common stock, price 
$16.75 per share. The announcement 
in current newspapers states that the 
information appears “as a matter of 
record only, and is neither an offer to 
sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy, 
any of this stock.” 

The items also states that this block 
is not a new issue, and that “the offering 
is made only by means of the prospectus.” 
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2nd Annual Short Course 
Of N. S. & G. Association 
Scheduled for November 


Tentative arrangements have been 
made to hold a second Short Course of 
Instruction for Sand and Gravel Tech- 
nicians at the University of Maryland 
November 17 through 22. This year’s 
short course for their members will be 
sponsored jointly by the National Sand 
and Gravel Assn. and the National Ready 
Mixed Concrete Assn., together with the 
University of Maryland. 

The instruction will be restricted to 
discussions of the problems involved in 
the design of concrete mixtures. This 
means that the curriculum will be of nar- 
rower scope, which will permit more in- 
tensive and detailed instruction than was 
possible last year, when the broad aim of 
the course permitted only the covering of 
the high points. It is the tentative policy, 
adopted by the boards of both associa- 
tions, that both types of courses will be 
held in alternate years. 

Instruction in 1946 consisted of lec- 
tures and laboratory demonstrations, but 
such a procedure is feasible only when 
the number of students is limited to about 
40. With a larger number, only lec- 
tures can be given, and accordingly, the 
decision as to the nature of this year’s 
course will not be made until the associ- 
ations have more exact information as 
to the number expected to be in attend- 
ance. Classes will be held at College 
Park, Md. 





The Morton Salt Company has pur- 
chased the Myles Salt and Bay Chemicals 
Companies, at Week Island in Iberia Par- 
ish, La. The plants will continue in ca- 
pacity operation. 
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@ This 2-cu.-yd. P & H shovel, driven by a 165-hp., 6-cylinder General Motors diesel engine 

is doing high-volume producing for the Triangle Stone Company's huge crushing plant on 

Ladds Hill near Cartersville, Ga. In two scoops, trucks like the one shown in the picture 

are on their way. W. E. Johnson, manager of the plant, states that the G. M. diesel-powered 

machine has moved as much as 1600 tons of chert in a single 10-hour day. The rock crusher 

itself has a capacity of 400 t.p.h., and geologists estimate that there is enough rock in 
Ladds Hill to keep a plant operating for over 100 years at this rate. 
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White Motor Co. Official 
Promises Trucks Adequate 
For Special Purposes 


In an address delivered by J. Nevin 
Bauman, vice-president in charge of sales 
for the White Motor Company, before 


< 


\ 





—The White Motor Co. 
J. Nevin Bauman 


the National West Coast Transportation 
and Maintenance Meeting, Society of 
Automotive Engineers, in Los Angeles 
on August 21 and 22, this industrial ex- 
ecutive promised trucks better designed 
to fit users’ needs. 

“The engineering profession can well 
be proud of their achievement in the 
development of the motor truck,” stated 
Mr. Bauman. “However, the completion 
of the engineering cycle—which also takes 
responsibility for the most efficient use 
of its invention—has not been applied 
as well to motor trucks as it has to other 
industries. We still find that the large 
proportion of motor truck installations are 
based on practically no consideration of 
the requirements of the work that is to 
be done so that the motor truck can be 
accurately fitted to the job. All too often 
the only basis for truck application is a 
request for a two-ton truck or a four-ton 
truck without any further consideration 
as to a careful engineering analysis of 
how well the component units and all of 
the optional items in the way of power, 
transmission and axle are geared to fit 
the job.” 





Gregg Operation at Roscoe 
To Continue Despite Protest 


Despite the efforts of 28 residents of 
Roscoe, Calif., to obtain an injunction 
restraining the John D. Gregg Compan, 
from continuing its operation in that city, 
Superior Judge Alfred L. Bartlett stated 
that since the Los Angeles city council 
had permitted the firm to carry on ex- 
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cavation, Mr. Gregg’s license could not 
be set aside. The protest stated that the 
Gregg operation was damaging their 
property to the extent of $350,000. 
However, Judge Bartlett ordered the 
owner to honor a promise that night 
operations would be discontinued, also 
that the dragline would be wetted down 
at all times and that dust eliminators be 
installed to reduce the dust nuisance. 





Potash Workers’ Contract 
Grants Industry's Top Wage 


Under the terms of a new wage agree- 
ment secured by the C.I.O. Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers Union for 2,000 
employees of the International Minerals 
and Chemical Corp., the Potash Com- 
pany of America and the United States 
Potash Corp., these Carlsbad, N. M., 
potash workers are now among the high- 
est paid in any country. They receive 
basic hourly pay of $1.64 under the 
new agreement. 

The three companies produce approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the potash proc- 
essed in the United States. 





Illinois Firm Wins Air Rights 
In Deal with City Fathers 


At Alton, IIl., the city council recently 
passed an ordinance premitting the Mis- 
sissippi Lime Company to lease overhead 
space over a county road. The 99-year 
lease will make possible the construction 
of a sand conveyor connecting the com- 
pany’s tipple and its storage yards across 
the highway. 

In return the firm will cooperate with 
the city and “other interested parties” to 
open a right-of-way for a local parkway 
project. It will also enclose the conveyor. 





Space reservations are being made for 
the 2lst Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries, which will be held December 1 to 
6 at the Grand Central Palace, New 
York, N. Y., indicate that fourth floor 
of the building will be filled for the 
show. 











200 Sessions Planned 
For 35th Safety Congres; 
At Chicago, Oct. 6-10 


Nearly 10,000 safety-minded people 
from all corners of the United States and 
other parts of the world will meet in Chi- 
cago for five days from October 6 through 
10 for the 35th National Safety Congress 
and Exposition. 

Programs for more than 200 sessions 
on all phases of safety have been planned, 
and four large Chicago hotels have been 
engaged to house the delegates and their 
activities. Congress sessions on industrial 
safety will be held at the Stevens, Con- 
gress and Palmer House hotels, while pub- 
lic safety sessions will take place at the 
Sherman hotel. In addition, public safety 
displays and motion pictures will be held 
at the Sherman, and industrial safety ex- 
hibits and films will be presented at the 
Stevens hotel. 

Among the headliners at the Congress 
will be John Sterling, publisher of This 
Week magazine: Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, 
minister of New York City’s Christ Church 
and Paul G. Hoffman, president of the 
Studebaker Corporation. 





$50,000 Modernization Plans 
Revealed by Marin Gravel Co. 

The Marin Gravel Company’s plant at 
Point Reyes, Calif., is soon to be re- 
modeled and expanded to the extent of 
approximately $50,000, according to an 
announcement made recently by H. C. 
Phillips, owner and operator. 

Among the improvements will be a 
new rock crushing plant which will meet 
the specifications of the California State 
Road Department. (State requirements 
now call for a large percentage of 
crushed rock to be included with gravel.) 
The company has also ordered four new 
5-cu.-yd. dump trucks and other equip- 
ment. 

The Rightsell Calcium Company's 
plant at Greencastle, Ind., including the 
building and a tract of land, was re- 
cently purchased by the Midwest Rock 
Products Company of Toledo, O. 



























































































e@ A large refractory kiln is under construction at the Maple Grove, O., plant of Basic 
Refractories, Inc., of Cleveland. The massive circular steel sections in the foreground are 


parts of a 125-foot stack that will be 12 ft. 6 in. in diameter. In the center is the company's 
Number 10 kiln. 
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N.S.G.A. Issues Bulletin 
And Map Featuring 
U.S. Superhighway System 


The National Sand and Gravel Asso- 
cation, through its executive secretary, 
Vincent P. Ahearn, has issued to mem- 
ber companies the map shown on this 
page, accompanied by the following an- 
nouncement: 

“The attached map shows routes fin- 
ally approved by the Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator, General Philip Fleming, for 
inclusion in the national system of in- 
terstate highways. The new interstate 
system was mapped by the State High- 
way Departments in cooperation with 
the Public Roads Administration. It 
comprises the most heavily-traveled high- 
ways in the federal-aid system, and in- 
cludes extensions of the system through 
urban areas. 

“The integrated system consists of 
north-and-south, east-and-west, and diag- 
onal routes that will make it possible to 
travel from any section of the country 
to any other section by a direct route. 

“The system contains 37,681 miles of 
the nation’s principal highways, includ- 
ing 2,882 miles of urban thoroughfares. 
Additional urban circumferential and dis- 
tributing routes are to be designated 
later, and 2,319 miles have been re- 
served for these routes. The system will 
serve 42 state capitals and 182 of our 
199 cities of more than 50,000 popula- 
tion. 

“The approved map shows the gen- 
eral location of all routes. Principal 


cities to be connected are indicated but 
details of the exact location are left for 
determination as construction projects 
are planned. 

“Rural sections of the interstate sys- 
tem comprise only 1.1 percent of all 
rural roads but carry 20 percent of all 
rural traffic. Average traffic on routes 
comprising the system, exclusive of 
urban sections, was 2,693 vehicles per 
day in 1941, as compared with 1,439 on 
the federal-aid system, 972 on state high- 
ways and 155 on all rural roads. 

“In many large cities depressed or 
elevated expressways will be built, mak- 
ing possible city travel at an average of 
35 to 45 miles an hour, without stops 
for traffic signals and free of interference 
by cross-traffic. Depressed portions of 
expressways will be supplemented by 
parallel frontage roads for local traffic, 
and bridges will be constructed at inter- 
sections to serve cross-traffic. The ur- 
ban expressways will be integral parts of 
the national interstate system. 

“The Federal-aid Highway Act of 
1944 authorized $500,000,000 in each of 
the three fiscal years following the war 
to assist the states in developing a three 
billion-dollar highway program which 
would include improvements on the reg- 
ular federal-aid system, on highways in 
urban areas where the population is 
5,000 or more, and on a federal-aid 
system of secondary or farm-to-market 
roads in each state. 

“The sum of $225,000,000 was set 
aside from the authorized annual appro- 
priation for improvements on highways 


in the regular federal-aid system; $125,- 
000,000 was made available for urban 
sections of the system only, including 
expressways, circumferential and distri- 
bution routes; and $150,000,000 was ear- 
marked for state systems of secondary 
roads. 

“No specific sum was provided for de- 
velopment of the national interstate sys- 
tem; however, since the system is made 
a part of the federal-aid system, the 
amounts provided for this system are 
available for the interstate system. The 
appropriations authorized have already 
been apportioned among the states. 

“In most states half of the cost of 
federal-aid projects and up to one-third 
of the cost of right-of-way may be 
financed by the federal government. The 
exceptions are states containing large 
areas of land in the public domain where 
a higher rate of federal participation 
is permitted... . 

“President Truman approved the In- 
dependent Offices appropriation bill 
containing a $247,711,146 item for car- 
rying out the provisions of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1944 during the 
1948 fiscal year. This sum is a part of 
the $500,000,000 authorized for the first 
postwar year. Since the amount pre- 
viously appropriated under the act for 
the fiscal years of 1946 and 1947 was 
$175,000,000, Congress has found it 
necessary to appropriate a total of only 
$422,711,146 thus far, less than one- 
third of the $1,500,000,000, in federal 
highway aid authorized in the 1944 
law.” 
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WASHINGTON NEWS LETTER 





IT is difficult to say whether 
economic developments at 
home or abroad are the 
cause of greater concern to 
government officials these 
days. The undisputed leader on the 
list of domestic headaches is, of 
course, the unabating pressure of 
high prices on consumer incomes. 
The special congressional investiga- 
tion of the mounting cost of living 
has thus far been about as fruitless 
as was generally expected. It re- 
quires no highly-publicized set of 
hearings to determine that prices 
have moved steadily forward since 
controls were abandoned last year. 
And while the grumbling of house- 
wives over the shrunken buying 
power of the family dollar is recog- 
nized as a political factor of the first 
importance, especially with a presi- 
dential election not far off, the 
practical obstacles to a reimposition 
of price controls are so overwhelm- 
ing that no responsible official counts 
on help from that direction. 

Pressing most heavily on con- 
sumer pocketbooks is the high cost 
of food. The level of food prices to- 
day is about 100 percent above the 
pre-war period. It is true, as is of- 
ten pointed out, that the record level 
of national income, and the de- 
mands of many consumers for a bet- 
ter diet than before the war, have 
much to do with keeping prices 
high. But comparisons of this kind, 
based on the nation as a whole, are 
misleading with respect to how indi- 
vidual groups are faring. 

A recent staff report prepared for 
the Joint Economic Committee in- 
vestigating the cost of living makes 
this point clearly: 

“While the high prices of food 
may be generally explained by high 
levels of current income and con- 
sumption, the effects are shared un- 
evenly by the population. For many 
people, incomes have not kept pace 
with rising food costs. 

“This is particularly true among 
lowest-income families and such 
salaried groups as teachers, nurses, 
office workers and those living on 
retirement and other pensions or 
fixed annuities from trust funds and 
insurance policies. 

“For many of these people, the 
high cost of food has become a 
problem for which average statistics 
on the relationship between prices 
and income give small comfort.” 

In appraising the outlook for food 
prices in the months ahead, this re- 
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port, after observing that aggregate 
farm output this year will be just 
as great as last, fixes on two factors 
as having especial importance. The 
first of these is the relatively low 
corn crop in prospect. Since corn 
normally bulks so large in the sup- 
ply of animal feeds, there will be an 
unusual drain on the record-break- 
ing wheat crop for this purpose. 
Aside from the implications of this 
shift for meat prices, there is a seri- 
ous question as to what effect this 
would have on the availability of 
wheat for foreign aid. U. S. wheat 
shipments have been the mainstay 
of the diet, inadequate as it is, un- 
der which many foreign countries, 
especially in Europe, have been liv- 
ing. This brings up the second fac- 
tor affecting the price outlook—how 
large a program of aid will develop 
under the Marshall plan, and what 
its effect will be on domestic prices. 
In this connection the report con- 
cludes that while food exports to 
date have contributed somewhat to 
price pressures, these shipments have 
consisted mostly of grains, in which 
U.S. production has been unusually 
high. 

Though the aid program is still 
being worked out at this writing, it 
is not expected that when completed 
it will call for higher grain exports 
in the coming year than the 15,000,- 
000 tons or so shipped last year. Be- 
cause of the corn situation, however, 
it may not be possible to maintain 
this level of assistance without in- 
voking some sort of contro] over the 
amount of wheat used for feed and 
for the manufacture of alcohol. Fed- 
eral authority along this line no 
longer exists, so congressional ap- 
proval would be necessary. The only 
other alternative is unlikely to find 
much popularity, and that is for 
consumers voluntarily to eat less. 
Senator Taft, an admitted presiden- 
tial aspirant was injudicious enough 
to make this suggestion in a speech 
recently, but the reaction was ap- 
parently so unfavorable that the 
next day he insisted he was merely 
repeating a proposal which had orig- 
inated with Mr. Truman. 

Fortunately for overworked bu- 
reaucrats, the economic picture has 
its happier side. Though the term 
“prosperity” can be deceptive in 
times like these, at least the break 
which was to have led to an un- 
pleasant business recession is not yet 
in evidence. Consumer demand is 
undoubtedly being strained by in- 


flated prices, but the key industry jn 
the economy—construction—seem; 
to be holding up remarkably well, 

The President’s Mid-Year Eco. 
nomic Report, it will be remem. 
bered, warned that construction 
would have to continue at a vigor- 
ous pace to sustain full employment, 
Total new construction in 1946 was 
close to $10 billion. In the first half 
of 1947, the annual rate was almost 
$11 billion, and the consensus of 
estimates of construction economists 
in Washington at the present time 
is that new construction will be in 
the neighborhood of $12.5 billion 
annually in the second half of this 
year. 

As for 1948, the opinion of the 
experts is even more optimistic. Gov- 
ernment forecasts which are shortly 
to be released estimate total new 
construction next year at around $14 
billion. Five billion of this is for 
residential building, and the rest for 
industrial, commercial, utilities, 
farm, and public construction. The 
estimate for the “non-residential” 
categories involve an increase of al- 
most 20 percent over the total ex- 
pected for 1947. For residential 
construction, the increase is about 
25 percent, and is based on the as 
sumption that consumer income 
will not decline sharply in 1948. 
If incomes remain high, it is ex- 
pected that the dollar value of 
home building will continue to ex- 
pand despite high costs. 

This is significant if only becaust 
of the widely expressed fear that a 
drop in residential building caused 
by the extremely high level of con- 
struction costs might itself be one 
of the main factors contributing to 
a decline in incomes. Incidentally, 
even in the more pessimistic esti- 
mates, demand for houses is ex 
pected to continue so strong in 1948 
as to make any decline in total res- 
dential building very unlikely. It 
goes without saying that even a total 
of $5 billion at current prices would 
fail to meet the needs of the Amer 
can people for new living quarters 
There has been a lot of speculation 
as to how much success will crown 
current efforts to reduce building 
costs, and so make new _housitg 
available to a broader market. But 
perhaps more so in the capital than 
elsewhere, there is acute, unque* 
tioning consciousness of the basi 
social and economic importance 0 
realizing that aim. 
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@| American Aggregates’ New Kalamazoo 
= Plant Now in Full Operation 





pn ALTHOUGH multiple , cree 
an plant operations are not by ga 
al any means rare in the ag- 

aii. gregates industry, there are 

utile _ relatively few companies in 

vigor the buisness today which operate as 

rment many widely separated plants as the 

yea American Aggregates Corporation of 


st half Greenville, Ohio. Its 19 plants, lo- 
) cated in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 


mgr and Illinois, make this company one 
omists of the largest producers of aggre- 
t time gates (including sand and gravel, 
be in crushed boulders, industrial sand 
billion and slag) in the Middle West. 
of this As the extent of its operations 
would indicate, American is an alert, 
of the progressive, organization, and _ its 
, Cen. plant building, expansion and mod- 
shortly ernization programs have been fea- 
1 new tured repeatedly in the pages of 
nd $14 Pir AND Quarry because they have 
is for invariably constituted news of first 
‘est for rank importance. Equipment selec- 
tilities. tions, handling methods and process 
1. The developments seem to us to acquire 
ential” even more than their usual signif- 
_ of al- icance when the company concerned 
tal ex- has, as in the case of American, mul- 
dential tiple opportunities to test perform- 
about ance under a wide range of operat- 
the as- ing conditions, and can accept or 
ncomes reject on the basis of many parallel 
1948, experiences, 
is ex- Thus we were more than pleased 
lue of § several months ago to accept the 


to ex: company’s cordial invitation to visit 
its recently-completed plant at Kala- 





pecaus ® Below: General view of American Aggre- 


that a gates’ modern plant at Kalamazoo, Mich. @ The 3,000-ton raw storage pile is fed by belt conveyor from an undertrack hopper. Note 
caused The plant rests on three concrete storage dump car unloading from the bridge at right. 
of con- silos. 
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mazoo, Michigan. American had 
operated an old style direct-loading 
plant of timber construction at this 
location for a number of years. The 
installation was already slated for re- 
placement when a fire, which oc- 
curred in April of last year, com- 
pletely destroyed the plant and vir- 
tully all the machinery. Not the least 
remarkable feature of the new instal- 
lation is the fact that in this era of 
general frustration the plant was de- 
signed, constructed, equipped and 
placed in operation within a year 
after the fire. 

The new plant at Kalamazoo is 
a modern concrete and steel struc- 
ture, and the general layout is very 


So eee 


@ The 3-deck vibrating screen over. which 
the entire feed passes. 


similar to a design which the com- 
pany has developed and adopted at 
a number of locations. Washing, 
screening and crushing capacities 
are sufficient to turn out about 2,500 
tons of finished product per day, in- 
cluding three or more sizes of 
crushed gravel, four or more sizes of 
uncrushed gravel, three sizes of sand 
and many blends of sizes. 

The deposit runs about 50 per- 
cent minus %4-in., with depths vary- 


ing from 20 to 40 ft. and overburden 
averaging approximately 2 ft. A 
Bucyrus 50-B diesel electric dragline 
loads the material into a portable 
steel hopper straddling the standard- 
gauge track over which a new Gen- 
eral Electric diesel-electric loco- 
motive hauls 50-ton bottom-dump 
cars from the deposit to an under- 
track hopper adjacent to the plant. 
The material is fed from there to a 
3,000-ton raw storage pile by means 
of a vibrating feeder and a 30-in. by 
143-ft. inclined belt conveyor. 

Material is fed from the storage 
pile to the scalping plant by means 
of a hopper, equipped with a vi- 
brating feeder, a 30-in. by 55-ft. 
tunnel conveyor, and a 30-in. by 50- 
ft. section of field conveyor, the 
latter discharging over a 5- by 12-ft. 
triple-deck vibrating screen. In ad- 
dition to this screen the 14- by 34-ft. 
steel frame scalping plant houses a 
gyratory crusher for primary crush- 
ing of plus 14%-in. material. All of 
the crushed material drops onto a 
24-in. inclined belt and is elevated 
and discharged into a separately- 
housed fine reduction crusher lo- 
cated about midway between the 
scalping plant and the washing and 
screening plant. 

The washing plant proper rests on 
three 25-ft. diameter by 30-ft. high 
poured-concrete silos. Located on a 
common centerline and spaced 35-ft. 
center-to-center, the silos act as par- 
tition walls for the various sizes of 


@ Right: The primary 

crusher is housed 

separate from the 
main plant. 


@ Below: The secon- 
dary crusher is in 
closed circuit with 
one of the screens in 
the washing plant. 


material stored on the ground ad- 
jacent to them, an arrangment 
which greatly simplifies the problem 
of handling and storing finished 
products. The silos themselves are 
used for the storage of 1/10- to 


® Two double deck vibrating screens in the 
main screening and washing tower. 


¥g-in. crushed material, /4- to ¥/2-in. 
gravel and 1/10- to 3/16-in. birds- 
eye. 

The plant is remarkable for its 
generous screening capacity, a point 
in respect to which many designers 
are prone to falter. There are four 
vibrating screens in the washing 
plant proper, ranging in size from 
4- by 8-ft. to 5- by 12-ft. In addition 
there is a double-deck 4- by 8-ft. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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T seems timely at this point to 
| pass on to our readers a gentle 

reminder that this department of 
their favorite journal was originally 
conceived as a participating venture 
rather than as a platform from which 
to launch monthly monologues. Al- 
though we’ve had sufficient response 
to encourage us to continue, we feel 
confident that the Chicago post of- 
fice has not so far found it neces- 
sary to hire extra employees to han- 
dle the additional mail drifting to- 
ward 538 South Clark Street. 

Letter writing, of course, is in 
most respects an unmitigated nui- 
sance, and we’re thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with people who abstain from 
the practice as much as possible; in 
fact, we’re abstainers ourselves. But 
in this special instance we wish our 
readers (yes, that’s plural!) would 
try a flyer into the realm of pure 
frivolity now and then, and send us 
copy suggestions. They can be hilari- 
ous, heart rending, catastrophic or 
mildly whimsical, just so long as they 
have something to do with flesh-and- 
blood human beings. We suggest the 
penny post card as an admirable sub- 
stitute for the formal letter; it is not 
only economical, but it enforces a 
certain frugality in verbiage which 
cannot help but conserve time at both 
ends of the line. Contributors may 
remain anonymous if they so desire. 
Sparkle Again 

RAVEL_ Gertie’s _ offspring, 

Sparkle Plenty, whose birth was 
announced in this department sev- 
eral months ago, is back in the news. 
Some enterprising gent has brought 
out a Sparkle Plenty doll, and re- 
ports have it that department stores 
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are doing a land office business, 
with the demand far exceeding the 
supply. 

We suggested that perhaps Pir 
AND Quarry should corner a supply 
and use them in place of the conven- 
tional bronze plaque for awards in 
the National Ready Mixed Concrete 
Association’s safety competition, but 
so far nobody has shown much en- 
thusiasm for the project. Accord- 
ing to the description in newspaper 
advertisements, “‘She’s so warm and 
snuggly, made of soft Magic Skin, 
with deep blue eyes and all that 
gorgeous long golden hair, you sim- 
ply can’t resist her!” We haven't 
yet seen a bronze plaque we couldn’t 
resist. 

The ads for Sparkle go on to say, 
“You can do her hair a million ways, 
brush it, braid it, sweep it up on 
top of her beautiful head.” By 
our count that’s only three ways, 
or a bit short of a million, but it’s 
still better than you can manage 
with a plaque. Maybe The Amer- 
ican Hairdresser, which is published 
by our esteemed competitors, can do 
something with the idea. 


Agitated Bridal Party 


E thought our item in the July 

issue about the concrete mixer 
unwrapping pennies in a bank was 
pretty far fetched until Mr. O. Doob 
of H. J. O’Connell, Ltd., sent us a 
clipping with an actual photograph 
of the installation. Mr. Doob at- 
tached a note saying that he thought 
we were joking. As a matter of 
fact, we thought so, too. 

Now we have another one for 
Mr. Doob and anyone else interested 
in distinctly “odd” jobs for concrete 
mixers. An item from Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., reports that a honeymoon 
couple arrived there in a concrete 
mixer. That’s at least one method 
of keeping the groom thoroughly 
mixed up until the fatal knot is tied. 
We presume the “Cement Mixer, 
Puti, Puti” song was used in place 
of Mendelssohn’s Wedding March. 


Red Tide Off Tampa 


———, plants located in 
the Tampa area have recently 
come under suspicion as being re- 
sponsible for the pollution of Gulf 
Coast water by a strange phenome- 
non which Floridans call the “Red 
Tide.” In huge, mottled patches, 
covering an area 60 miles long and 25 


miles wide, the red-dyed water killed 
fish by the countless thousands, cre- 
ating an unearthly stench from Gas- 
parilla Island to Tampa Bay. 

The fish were apparently killed by 
a new species of minute, one-celled 
organisms present in the “red” wa- 
ter, and the theory boys seem to 
think that the one-cellers are en- 
couraged by an increase in the phos- 
phate content of the water. 

It all sounds pretty fishy to us. 
If the polluted waters were dyed 
green or yellow or any color in the 
spectrum except red, we’d be will- 
ing to go along with the phosphate 
theory. But definitely not as long 
as the plague remains red. It strains 
coincidence too far. If the Dyes 
Committee (my, how these puns pile 
up!) were still functioning, they'd 
know where to look for the trouble. 


Bookworm's Trajectory 
HE Bookworm mentioned in our 
last issue would obviously travel 
only a quarter of an inch; ie., 











through the front cover of the 1946 
edition and through the back cover 
of the 1947 edition of the Hanp- 
Book. That leaves the little devil 
facing Chicago Stee] Foundry’s ad 
on page A ofthe current edition. 
When he gets through reading about 
clinker coolers, conveyor buckets and 
pulverizer hammers, he'll undoubt- 
edly browse on through the rest of 
the book. 

Your book worms will like the 
covers and pages of the HANDBOOK. 
They’re vitamin-enriched and tasty. 
They’re—oh, to blazes with it! 
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Palmetto Executes Expansion Program 


Envisioned in 


AFTER five years of opera- 
tion the Palmetto Quarries 
Company installation at Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, still 
rates in anyone’s book as 
one of the finest crushing plants in 
the stone industry. Originally de- 
signed for an output of 150 t.p.h. 
(less screenings) a 
changes (most of which were con- 
templated and provided for in the 
basic design) have been made in 
the intervening years to increase 
production to about 225 t.p.h., not 
including fines. 

The only important change made 
in the quarry proper since the plant 
went into operation was the addition 








By WILLIAM M. AVERY 


number of. 





in 1944 of a 10-in. gyratory crusher. 
This additional crushing capacity 
had no material effect upon produc- 
tion, but it eliminated clogging at 
the transfer points which probably 
resulted from the excessive slabbing 
tendencies of Palmetto’s hard gran- 
ite. This crushing unit supplements a 
20-in. gyratory and a 60- by 48-in. 
Allis-Chalmers jaw, all located on 
the floor of the quarry. In the re- 
vised flow, the entire product of the 
20-in. gyratory goes to a 5- by 12-ft. 
single-deck Tyler ‘Ty-Rock screen 
located above the 10-in. gyratory 
crusher. The oversize from this 
screen is reduced in the small crusher 
and the material then rejoins the 
main flow. 

The plant is fed from the quarry 


@ This crusher was installed to increase production of fines. 
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Original Plant Design 
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@ Plant of Palmetto Quarries at Columbia, S$. C. Arrow points to outlet of tunnel driven from 
return conveyor pit to drain off water. 


by a series of three 24-in. inclined 
belt conveyors which rise spectac- 
ularly some 300 ft. from the floor 
to the discharge point, traversing a 
distance of more than 900 ft. The 
belts on these conveyors have been 
speeded up from 300 f.p.m. to 400 
f.p.m. in order to utilize the capacity 
of the quarry more fully. 

The screening capacity of the 
plant has been increased by carrying 
out the original design provision for 
two screens at each station. Accord- 
ingly there are now two double-deck 
5. by 12-ft. Robins Gyrex scalping 
screens at building No. 3, and two 


single-deck 4- by 10-ft. Robins Vi- 
brex screens at each of the succeed- 
ing stations. 

For a time it was found necessary 
to run the plant all night in order 
to produce enough fines. To correct 
this condition the company last fall 
replaced the original Symons 3-ft. 
short-head cone crusher with a 4-ft. 
machine. Since this change was 
made, the required volume of fines 
has been produced with little diff- 
culty. 

Some difficulty was experienced 
with excessive water collecting in 


the return conveyor pit under the. 


@ Screen capacity was increased by a 4- by 10-ft. vibrating screen. 
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plant, despite the fact that a pump 
had been provided in the original 
installation. This problem was per- 
manently solved by driving a 6- by 
6-ft. tunnel from the low end of the 
pit to the quarry face, a distance of 
167 ft. The company’s own crew, 
under V. C. Dempsey, drill foreman, 
completed this major operation in 
just six weeks, without extra man- 
power or equipment. Subsequent 
quarry operations have decreased 
the distance from the conveyor pit 
to the face, and the tunnel run is 
now only about 100 ft. to the per- 
manent quarry face. 

In the fall of 1943 Palmetto in- 
stalled a dust collecting system in 
buildings 3 and 5 to increase the 
comfort of the men in the plant. 
Equipment for the system was furn- 
ished by the Northern Blower Co. 
For the present, at least, the recov- 
ered product is being wasted. The 
company has found that both the 
men and the equipment have bene- 
fited from the improved working 
conditions. 

The 200-ft. quarry face is worked 
in 25-ft. benches, primary drilling 
being done with Gardner-Denver 
tripod and wagon drills. In con- 
nection with secondary jackhammer 
drilling operations, the company re- 
cently changed to 7%-in. hexagonal 
hollow steel dry blower type rods, 
effecting a considerable increase in 
the number of holes drilled per man 
hour and per drill. The capacity of 


@ Left: View of the car-loading building; 
shuttle conveyor at left, and the cataract 
washer above. 

@ Right: Looking down on the drop ball 
crane from the rim of the quarry. 
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@ Looking down into the quarry from the ledge. 


the blacksmith shop has _ been 
doubled by installing a second In- 
gersoll-Rand drill sharpener and a 
second oil furnace for recondition- 
ing drill steel. A new truck-repair 
and welding shed, with a 5-ton over- 
head traveling crane, has also been 
erected on the floor of the quarry. 
A new 3%-cu.-yd. General crane has 
recently gone into service for lower- 
ing men and equipment onto the 
ledges for primary drilling. 
Difficulty in maintaining ade- 


quate drill crews during the war 
caused Palmetto to start experiment- 
ing with the drop ball* for second- 
ary breaking. Over a 3-year period 
every conceivable kind, shape and 
size of ball has received a thorough 
try-out. At present the company is 
using a 5,000-Ib. octagonal .50 car- 
bon forged steel billet with a height 
to width ratio of about to 2 to 1. 


*See The Use of the Drop Ball to Re- 
duce Oversize Stone, PIT AND QUARRY, 
April, 1947, page 77. 
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The ball has a lug forged in the top, 
with 2 hole through which a 14-ft. 
length of cable is passed. The cable 
is run through the thimble in the 
main fall line and tied in a square 
knot. The main fall line is a non- 
rotating (pre-formed) wire rope. 
The ball is handled with a 34-cu.- 
yd. Koehring crane with a 42-ft. 
boom. Although only about 15 per- 
cent of the total secondary break- 
age is accomplished with the drop 
ball, the portion handled in this 
manner consists entirely of scattered 
material, and the saving in man- 


@ Left: The crane, with a 42-ft. boom, which 
handles the drop ball. @ Above: The dust 
collector which protects workers and equip- 
ment. @ Right: A closeup of the 5,000-Ib. 
drop ball used for secondary breakage. 


power is therefore considerably 
greater than might be supposed. In 
any case, the company is well 
pleased with the results which are 
being obtained, and it seems quite 
probable that the drop ball will 
become a permanent tool in its op- 
erations. 

E. Lee Heidenreich Jr., consulting 
engineer, designed the Palmetto 
plant and supervised its construc- 
tion. His comprehensive article on 
the plant, which covered problems 
of design and selection of equip- 
ment, was published in the October, 


1944, issue of Prr AND Quarry. A 
subsequent article, published in 
April, 1944, emphasized operating 
features. The plant now produces 
more than 600,000 tons per year of 
crushed granite, screenings, riprap 
and jetty stone. 

George D. Lott, president of the 
Palmetto Quarries Co., has been a 
producer of crushed stone since 
1914. His sons, G. D. Lott Jr., and 
Hamilton Lott are respectively vice- 
president and engineer. Sam C. 
Dreyfus is secretary and general 
manager of the company. 





American Aggregates 
(From page 66) 


screen over a separate truck bin lo- 
cated 20 ft. off the railway siding, 
making a total (including the scalp- 
ing plant) of more than 630 sq. ft. 
screen area. 

Equipment for sand recovery in- 
cludes a paddle type sand drag, 
large tanks for settling fine sand and 
a rotary sand drag, enabling this 
plant to produce sand which will 
meet practically all specifications. A 
24-in.. boom conveyor discharges 
sand into a storage pile at the ex- 
treme end of the plant. 

Materials stored in and adjacent 
to the three concrete silos are re- 
covered and blended by means of a 
30-in. tunnel conveyor under the 
plant. From the 7- by 170-ft. con- 
crete tunnel the materials are con- 
veyed to a 25-ft. diameter by 36-ft. 
concrete truck bin, above which is 
mounted the double-deck 4- by 8-ft. 
screen referred to earlier. Bitumi- 
nous surfacing material, consisting 
of a 50-50 blend of crushed and 
straight gravel, is conveyed from the 
truck silo to an adjacent open- 
storage area. There are two loaded- 
car storage tracks and two empty 
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car storage tracks between the plant 
and the main line of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, which the plant par- 
allels. Carloadings, which account 
for a major share of all shipments, 
are handled from a tipple which 
straddles the tracks. 


© A view of the 12-ft. rotary sand drag 
which the company built in its own shops. 


M. G. Kerr of Detroit is district 
manager. of American’s Michigan 
operations, and Edward E. Mills is 
manager of the plant at Kalamazoo. 
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Spectrographic Determination of Minor 
Elements in Portland Cement — Part | 








A rapid spectrographic procedure for the determination of the minor metallic 
elements in portland cement is described. The method shows promise of easy 
extension to cement raw materials and many ceramic materials, provided reliable 
standard samples of these materials are available. 

In the application of the method to portland cement, seven minor elements 
were determined. The precision in terms of probable error of a single determina- 
tion is within 3 percent of the oxide concentration of aluminum, iron, mag- 
nesium, manganese, and titanium; 5 percent of the NaO concentration; and 
8 percent of the K:O concentration. Other minor elements, such as lithium, 
strontinum, chromium, zirconium, and vanadium, may be readily included. 

The spectrographic analyses of 21 portland cements are compared with 
chemical results for an estimate of the accuracy. Salient features of the proce- 
dure are (1) employing pellets consisting of cement powder, with graphite 
as a binder, cobalt oxide as an internal standard, and potassium nitrate as a 
buffer, (2) applying the pellet as an electrode for excitation by an overdamped 
condenser discharge, and (3) photographing the spectrum with a step sector 
and a diffusing screen for obtaining uniformity of illumination. 











I. INTRODUCTION 


ORTLAND CEMENT is com- 
Posed of several complex com- 

pounds of lime, alumina, silica, 
and iron oxide. Its approximate 
oxide composition is given in Table 
1. The usual chemical procedures 
for the analysis of cement are 
difficult and time-consuming. Un- 
less special care is exercised in 
chemical separations, errors arise 
owing to interferences, thus TiO, 
and P,O, may be included with 
Al,O,; Mn,O, with MgO; and if 
minor alkali elements are present, 
Li,O with Na,O; and Cs,O and 
Rb,O with K,O. The spectrographic 
method offers marked advantages of 
speed, ease of execution, and relative 
freedom from personal error. 








Table 1—Composition of Portland 
Cement 








(Range and Average of 41 Commercial 
Cements) 
Constitvent | Range Average 
Percent Percent 

CaO... " 59.6 to 67.0 63.6 
SiO2... 20.0 to 27.5 22.3 
Al2O; 2.0to 6.3 4.7 
Fe2O;. 1.9to 5.5 3.4 
MgO..... 0.7to 4.4 me 
aa 1.3to 2.3 1.8 
Na2O... 0.03 to 1.2 0.25 
KO... .04 to 1.4 45 
I .03 to .46 .14 
Mn20; .03to .50 .18 
ere .10to .30 .22 
Ignition loss.... . .60 to 2 1.0 
Insoluble residue . 1.02to .40 14 








| 





The initial application of the spec- 
trograph to analysis of portland ce- 
ment by the Bureau’s spectrochem- 
ical labortory was made on the de- 


*Presented at the meeting of the 
American Ceramic Society on April 30, 
1946, and published in the Journal of 
Research of the National Bureau of 
Standards, Vol. 38, April, 1947. 

1Figures in brackets indicate the 
literature references at the end of this 

Paper. 
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termination of the alkali elements 
[1]... The fullest advantage of a 
spectrographic method is realized 
when a number of elements are de- 
termined simultaneously. Conse- 
quently, an investigation was under- 
taken to extend the determinations 
to include aluminum, iron, mag- 
nesium, manganese, and titanium. 
At the same time the possibility of 
applying a modified technic to im- 
prove the alkali determinations was 
considered. 

In the method previously reported 
for the alkalis, a fixed amount of the 
sample mixture was placed in the 
crater of a graphite electrode that 
formed the lower positive element 
of direct-current arc. This method 
has the advantages of employing the 
relatively inexpensive direct-current 
type of excitation and providing for 
the detection of very low concentra- 
tions. The disadvantages of the 
method are (1) the requirement of 
red-sensitive plates that tend to be 
nonuniform, (2) the difficulty of 
handling small samples in powder 
form, and (3) the requirement of ad- 
ditional procedures for lithium and 
for high potassium concentrations. 
The procedure to be described has 
none of these disadvantages and per- 
mits the determination of aluminum, 
iron, magnesium, potassium, sodium, 
manganese, and titanium. In addi- 
tion, lithium, strontium, chromium, 
zirconium, and vanadium were con- 
sidered, but they were not found in 
any of the cements analyzed in suf- 
ficient quantities to warrant their de- 
tailed study Lines of these elements 
suitable for observing concentrations 
down to about 0.1 percent are found 
in the same spectral region used for 
the other elements. Calcium, sili- 
con, sulphur, and phosphorus are 
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Research associates at the National Bureau 
of Standards, representing the Portland 
Cement Association 





not determined by this method. The 
first two elements, because of their 
high concentration, cannot be deter- 
mined with sufficient precision to 
rival chemical methods. The latter 
two elements have poor spectral sen- 
sitivity, and special procedures would 
be required for their determination. 
The method shows promise of easy 
extension to the analysis of cement 
raw materials and many ceramic 
materials, if reliable standard sam- 
ples of these materials are available. 


ll. DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
METHOD 


1. Spectrographic Studies 

In the paper on the determination 
of the alkalies in portland cement 
(1) the K 7698.98 and Na 8194.81 
A lines were used in preference to 
K 4044.14 A and Na 3302.32 A 
because of the higher intensity and 
greater freedom from background. 
The shorter wavelength potassium 
and sodium lines are much more 
useful because of their proximity in 
wavelength to lines of other minor 
elements. The procedure described 
in this paper successfully makes use 
of the K 4044.14 and Na 3302.32 A 
lines through the choice of excita- 
tion, and the form and composition 
of the electrode. The potassium 
line tends to be broad and diffuse. 
This, however, does not seriously 
impair its usefulness for quantitative 
work, 

There was no difficulty in finding 
suitable iron, magnesium, and titan- 
ium arc lines. Their selection was 
based on consideration of intensity, 
proximity to other lines being meas- 
ured, and freedom from interfering 
lines. Limitations of intensity and 
background narrowed the choice of 
magnesium lines. The Mg 3332.13 
A line was successfully used, though 
it tends to be weak and diffuse. At- 
tempts were made to use an alumi- 
num line falling within the region 
2800 to 4200 A photographed for 
the other elements. Aluminum lines 
in this region were either too in- 
tense or failed to show a favorable 
intensity-concentration response. For 
this reason the Al 2660.39 A line 
was selected. A coincident line, Fe 
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2660.40 A, did not interfere with 
the aluminum line at the concentra- 
tions of iron encountered in cements. 
The weaker line, Al 2653.49 A, is 
suggested as an alternate for the 
determination of aluminum. 

The spectrum was photographed 
with a Baird grating spectrograph 
having a linear dispersion of ap- 
proximately 5.5 A per millimeter. 
An intensity pattern is obtained with 
a five-step rotating sector and a 
thin silica lens, the combination be- 
ing located at the secondary focus 
of the spectrograph. The lens serves 
to focus an image of the arc on the 
grating of the spectrograph. This 
arrangement is not sufficient for ob- 
taining uniform illumination as the 
arc is very large and the distribution 
of the intensities of the lines of the 
several elements varies at different 
points in the arc. This is particu- 
larly true of the alkali lines as com- 
pared with those of the internal 
standard and the other elements 
sought. This difficulty is minimized 
by placing a diffusing screen at the 
position where the arc would nor- 
mally be and moving the arc to a 
position of 8 cm. behind the screen. 

The arc stand has been de- 


scribed by Scribner and Corliss [2]. 
The adapter (Fig. 1) used to hold 
Yo-in.-diameter pellet electrodes in 
this stand will also serve with any 


other electrode holder that will 
clamp rods % in. in diameter in 
accurate alinement. The clamping 
action of the stand on the split rod 
of the adapter securely clamps the 
sides of the pellet. The pellet ex- 
tends well above the rim of the 
adapter so that the arc strikes only 
the top face of the pellet. With 
proper clamping, the bottom of the 
pellet and the adapter remain per- 
fectly clean and free from burning. 

The diffusion screen is similar to 
that discussed by Hansen [3] and 
consists of a vitreous silica plate, 45 
mm. in diameter, ground, and etched 
for maximum transmission, with 
good diffusion. It is made by grind- 
ing a Clear silica plate on one side 
with grade F silicon carbide and 
then etching in dilute hydrofluoric 
acid for about half an hour. The 
etching is discontinued when inspec- 
tion with magnifying lens shows that 
the irregular scratches of the grind- 
ing are smoothed out in hemispher- 
ical pits. Details of photography, 
microphotometry, and calculations 
follow standard procedures, for 
which adequate references are avail- 
able [4, 5]. 


2. Method of Excitation 

Three means of excitation were 
investigated: (1) direct-current arc, 
(2) alternating-current arc, and (3) 
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Figure |.—Pellet holder, front and top views. 
It is made by turning two pieces of brass 
clamped together with a metal spacer 0.02 
in, thick. Two steel-pin guides (A, B) are 
soldered to the left side and extend into 
oversized holes in the right side. 


overdamped - condenser discharge. 
The latter appeared more promising 
for a simultaneous determination of 
all minor elements than the other 
types of excitation. Tests indicated 
that insufficient reproducibility was 
obtained for the alkalis with the 
d.-c. or a.-c. arcs, but such arcs did 
show possibilities of giving satisfac- 
tory results for other minor elements. 

The overdamped-condenser dis- 
charge was obtained with a “multi- 
source unit” [6, 7]. This instru- 
ment supplies a large number of dis- 
charges intermediate between the 
electric arc and electric spark. The 
arc-like discharge was chosen be- 
cause of sensitivity and interference 
considerations, and has the current 
characteristic shown in Figure 2. 
The circuit constants given in the 
procedure below are optimum for 
reliable operation of the power unit 
under high-energy and high-damp- 
ing requirements. The large gap 
is essential for stable operation and 
the negative polarity of the sample- 
bearing electrode was chosen because 
of enhanced spectral intensity. 


3. Electrode Form, Composition 
and Preparation 


Numerous tests showed that im- 
proved reproductibility could be ob- 
tained with the pellet method of 
placing the sample in the arc; fur- 
thermore, the spectral background 
was considerably reduced. The pel- 
lets are disk-shaped ¥2 in. (13 mm.) 
in diameter and ¥% in. (3 mm.) 
thick. Second-grade spectroscopic 
rods % in. in diameter cut into 


clectrodes 34 in. (19 mm.) in length 
and rounded at one end served as 
the upper, positive, electrode. 

Graphite proved to be an ideal 
admixture with the cement for ob- 
taining a pellet which, upon burn. 
ing, was slow to form a crust. With 
this type of pellet a constant ratio 
of intensities of lines of the various 
elements is maintained for a fairly 
long burning time. The concentra- 
tion of cement was made as high 
as possible in order to obtain suit- 
able intensities of the desired lines 
(particularly for the alkalis). ‘The 
upper limit was found to be about 
60 percent cement, which, if ex- 
ceeded, produced erratic burning 
and crust formation. 

Cobalt oxide is added for the 
internal standard. Cobalt has a 
sufficient number of lines to provide 
suitable reference lines in any part 
of the spectrum, and has evapora- 
tion and excitation characteristics 
that are a fairly good average of 
the properties of the elements sought. 
The purest compound of cobalt 
available was Co (NO,),.6H,O, 
from which the oxide was prepared.* 

An important problem was the 
effect of varying potassium content 
on the intensity ratio of sodium 
to cobalt. The spectra of other 
minor elements showed little altera- 
tion with respect to cobalt lines. 
The chétte of another internal 
standard, strontium, for example, 
would prove better for sodium but 
poorer for the other minor elements. 
A single internal standard could 
not be ideal for all the elements in 
question because of difference in 
properties of the elements to be de- 
termined. The method and reason 
for reducing the potassium _inter- 
ference in preference to adding a 
second internal standard follows. It 
was observed that the interference 
due to potassium tends toward a 
maximum with increasing potassium 
concentration—there being little fur- 
ther change above 1.0 percent K,O. 
It was found desirable to increase 
the potassium content in order to 
increase the potassium line intensity 
relative to the background. Thus, 
by adding a known amount of po- 
tassium as a buffer, the amount of 
potassium in the sample could be 
determined by difference. Increas- 
ing the total amount of potassium, 
however, decreases the accuracy of 
the determination of the potassium 
in the sample. The addition of po- 


2Cobalt oxide was prepared by care- 
fully heating the nitrate in a Pyrex 
beaker to remove water and oxides of 
nitrogen. The product was crushed and 
passed through a No. 48 sieve and then 
transferred to a platinum dish and 
heated to about 900°C for several hours. 
Finally, the oxide was passed through 
a No. 200 sieve. 
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tassium nitrate to the sample equiv- 
alent to 0.7 percent K,O was found 
to be a suitable compromise. The 
nature of the compound used for 
this addition proved to be impor- 
tant. The addition of potassium car- 
bonate resulted in poor burning be- 
havior whereas potassium nitrate re- 
sulted in very smooth burning with 
all types of cements. The arc under 
these conditions continuously played 
over the central half of the area of 
the electrode without remaining at 
any one point for more than a frac- 
tion of a second. 

The ingredients of a pellet are 
(1) cement, (2) powdered graphite, 
and (3) a potassium nitrate—cobalt 
oxide mixture in the proportions 
given in section III. The latter 
mixture is prepared in advance in 
sufficient quantity for a large num- 
ber of determinations and is mixed 
by grinding and sieving, first through 
a No. 325 sieve and then several 
times through a No. 200 sieve. The 
above three constituents of the pel- 
let are weighed, as specified in the 
procedure, mixed, and used for a 
single pellet. The final mixing may 
be done by passing the material 
through a No. 100 sieve three or 
more times. However, the follow- 
ing procedure for mixing is faster, 
with less chance of introducing er- 
rors. A number of vials are pre- 
pared, each one to hold a sample 
mixture.* A vial containing the in- 
gredients of a pellet is placed in a 
plastic holder, shown in Figure 3, 
and clamped to an electric-motor 
shaker for mixing. The clamp is 
designed to press the cover* against 
the vial and to hold the entire as- 
sembly in place. A _ dental-type 
amalgamator shakes the vial in a 
figure-8 motion at high speed. Twen- 
ty seconds of shaking is sufficient for 
complete mixing. A number of sam- 
ple mixtures are prepared simultane- 
ously. When making a pellet the 
complete content of a vial is poured 
into the mold. Sufficient pressure is 
applied in the press to give a well- 
formed, compact pellet capable of 
easy handling. 


lil, PROCEDURE 

The following three materials are 
weighed into a glass vial for mix- 
ing: (1) Spectrographic graphite 
powder (Note 1, Table 2) 0.440 g.; 
(2) potassium nitrate—cobalt oxide 
mixture, 0.0575 g.; (3) portland-ce- 
ment sample, 0.500 g. Mixture 2 is 


*The vials are prepared by cutting off 
thin glass vials % in. (16 .) in 
diameter, and grinding, and polishing 
the open ends to a total length of 1% 
in. (35 mm.). 

‘A thin rubber sheet cemented to the 
cover of the holder and pressed against 
the ground and polished ends of the 
Vials efficiently retains the material 
during mixing. 
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Figure 2.—Sketch of oscillogram of over- 

damped-condenser discharge, showing the 

change of current with time for charge and 
discharge of the condenser. 


prepared with 5.000 g. of cobalt 
oxide and 0.750 g. of potassium ni- 
trate, as already described. If the 
cement has been stored for a con- 
siderable time or exposed to air, it 
should be ignited at 900° C. and 
passed through a No. 100 sieve. Pel- 
lets are formed in a mold ¥% in. in 
diameter at a total load of about 
8,500 pounds. The value of the 
pressure is not critical, except that 
it should be kept constant. Any 
burrs on the pellet are scraped off 
and the pellet brushed clean, all 
handling being done with forceps. 
Details for making the spectrogram 
are outlined in Table 2. 















































Figure 3.—Plastic holder and cover (Lucite) 

for mixing, showing a glass vial in place. 

The rubber lining of the cover is cut from 
a dental rubber dam 0.014 in. thick. 





Table 2.— Operating Conditions for 
Analysis of Portland Cement 





. Upper electrode Graphite rod, 3 in, in di- 
ameter by % in. long, 
rounded at one end. 

. Lower electrode Cylindrical pellet % in. 
in diameter, represent- 
ing the prepared sample 
mixture, polarity nega- 
tive (note 2). 

8-mm. initial setting, un- 
altered during expo- 
sure. 

. Alinement......... ‘tee pellet 3 mm. below 
the optic axis. 

5. Optics in front of slit. Light passes from the are 
m. to diffusing screen, 
thence 40 cm. to illumi- 
nating lens (fp=44 
cm), thence 1.5 em. to 
rotating step sector ,and 
finally 10 cm. to slit 
>. Power Multisource unit, over- 
damped condenser dis- 
charge (note 3). 
a. Capacitance 45 uf. 
b. Inductance..... 
c. 
d. Phase angle... .30 degrees. 
e. Output potential.940 v. 
Input current. ..2.4 A. 

. Exposure time 45 seconds. ; 

. Spectograph Grating, Eagle mounting. 
5.5 A/mm. ; 

a. Gratingaperture .Full of grating 
used. 

b. Slit width......50 wg. 

ec. Region... .....4200 to 2900 A, and 3500 
to 2200 A. 

. Photographic plate...Kastman Spectrum An- 
alysis No. 1. 

. Development 2.5 minutes, 21°C, Easi- 
man formula D-19, 
continuous agitation. 





Note 1.—A pure form of graphite powder suit- 
able for forming the pellets was obtained from the 
National Carbon Co. 

NorTE 2.—One side of the pellet may be used for 
the aluminum determination and the other side for 
the other elements when the apparatus will not per- 
mit covering the entire region (4,100 to 2,600A) 
with a single exposure. ‘ 

Note 3.—Before running samples for analysis, the 
evunee unit must be warmed-up by running several 

anks. 








Reduction of measurements fol- 
lows standard procedures. Intensi- 
ties of the lines of the elements 
sought relative to the intensities of 
neighboring cobalt lines are derived 
from plate characteristic curves 
(transmittancy vs. log relative in- 
tensity) established for each of the 
first three groups of lines indicated 
in Table 3. The log intensity ratios 
are converted to concentrations of 
the elements by means of analytical 
curves. The latter are determined 
by applying the same spectrographic 
procedure to portland cements of 
known composition. The majority 
of photometric measurements are 
made in the second and third steps 
of the intensity pattern. The Li, 
Cr, Sr, V, and Zr lines listed in 
Table 3 are for qualitative observa- 
tion. These elements were not found 
in appreciable amounts in any of 
the 41 cements studied. Therefore, 
the lines were not tested for quan- 
titative work but are of an intensity 
suitable for detecting oxide concen- 
trations in the neighborhood of 0.05 
percent. A weak cobalt line tends 
to interfere with the lithium line, 
but lithium can be detected in 
amounts as low as 0.1 percent of 


Li,O. 
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Table 3.—Lines Employed in _ the 
Analysis of Portland Cement 
(Wavelengths in Angstroms) 





Concen- 
tration 


Internal 
Stand- 
Range Index @ 
(as Oxide) 
Lines) 

Percent 

K . 4020.90} 0.04 to 1.4 
Mn P 4020.90} .03 to 0.50 0.15 
Fe . 4020.90} 1.9 to 5.5 2.6 

Ti ‘ 4020.90} 0.10 to 0. 0.18 


Mg 2.15) 3322.20 
Na .32] 3322.20 


Al 
Li 


Cr 
Sr 


Percent 
1.3 


\ ; 
Zr 3391.9 

















a The index is the concentration for which the in- 
tensities of the analytical line and the internal 
standard line are equal. 








IV. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
1. Analytical Curves 
Figure 4 illustrates the analytical 
curves as determined from the ref- 
erence series of 20 cements discussed 
in Section IV, 3. The curves are 
not directly applicable in another 
laboratory because they are a func- 
tion of the particular spectrographic 
installation. All the analytical 
curves are straight lines, except that 
for aluminum. An auxiliary scale, 
shown for the potassium curve, au- 
tomatically deducts the 0.7 percent 
of K,O added to the sample. 
The analytical curves have been 
found to be quite stable in general, 
but an unexplained shift has been 
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Figure 4.—Analytical curves for the analysis 
of portland cement. The log intensity ratio 
and the percentage concentration are plotted 
for the following line pairs: K 4044.14/Co 
4020.90; Mn 4041.37/Co 4020.90; Fe 4005.25 
/Co 4020.90; Ti 3998.64/Co 4020.90; Mg 
3332.15/Co 3322.20; Na 3302.32/Co 3322.20; 
Al 2660.39/Co 2648.64. The auxiliary con- 
centration scale for potassium oxide corrects 
for potassium added to the sample. The 
analytical curves are shown for illustrative 
purposes only. 
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observed for the potassium curve. 
This shift has occurred after an in- 
terruption in the work for about a 
month. This indicates the advisa- 
bility of periodic check-ups on the 
potassium determination with stand- 
ard samples. 


2. Precision of Determinations 

Estimates of precision were based 
on 6 determinations of the minor 
elements in 8 portland cements, or 
48 determinations in all. The pre- 
cision is an indication of the degree 
of reproducibility but does not in- 
dicate constant errors due to such 
factors as chemical combinations of 
the minor elements, varying compo- 
sition of the major elements, inter- 
fering elements, self-reversal, etc. 
Good precision, however, is a neces- 
sary condition for accuracy. In the 
second column of Table 4, esti- 
mates of precision in terms of per- 
centage concentration of the com- 
ponent are given. 








Table 4.—Precision and Accuracy of 
Determinations of Constituents in 
Portland Cement 





Precision! 
(Probable 
Error (%) of 
a Single 
Determination) 


Accuracy? 
(Average 
Concentration 
Difference (%) 
of Sample) 


Component 





bo C8 0 Or Go to OO 











1 Based on reproducibility. . 
2 Based on differences between spectrographic 
and chemical determinations. 








The probable error of a single de- 
termination is within 3 percent of 
the oxide concentration for alumi- 
num, iron, magnesium, manganese, 
and titanium, 5 percent of the Na,O 
concentration, and 8 percent of the 
K,O concentration. The larger 
values for the alkalis may be due 
to different characteristics of volatil- 
ity and excitation for the alkalis and 
the internal standard. Ease of con- 
tamination and the necessity of add- 
ing potassium nitrate to the sam- 
ple, with the subsequent problem of 
mixing, may also be contributing 
factors to decreased precision for the 
alkalis. 


3. Accuracy of Determinations 

A measure of accuracy is ob- 
tained by comparing the chemical 
and spectrographic results of a large 
number of cements. Thus, possible 
effects of varying composition and 
of interfering elements are included. 
Two groups of cement samples that 
had been carefully analyzed were 
available. One group of 20 ce- 
ments was used for determining the 


analytical curves, the second group 
of 21 cements was analyzed as up. 
known. The use of analyzed ce. 
ments for standards is considered a 
more trustworthy procedure than the 
use of synthesized standards. In or. 
der to avoid the effects of differences 
in chemical combinations, the syn. 
thesized standard mixtures would 
have to be heated to a high tem. 
perature to produce a product com- 
parable to cement. This operation 
may cause alterations in composi- 
tion, so that checking by means of 
chemical analysis would still be re. 
quired. 

Table 5 gives a comparison of 
the spectrographic results (columns 
A) with chemical results (columns 
B and C). The spectrographic re- 
sults shown are the averages of three 
determinations, and the chemical 
results are averages of three or more 
determinations. The chemical re- 
sults represent work by three well- 
qualified laboratories, and are in 
much better agreement than the 
work of the usual control laboratory. 
Values in columns B are the results 
of one laboratory, and those in col- 
umns C are the results of two other 
laboratories (six samples by one, and 
four by another). 

A summary of these results, in 
terms of the average differences be- 
tween the spectrographic (A) and 
the chemical results of column B, is 
shown in the third column of Table 
4. The average difference between 
the chemical and _spectrographic 
values for Al,O, is given as 0.25 
percent, whereas that for TiO, is 
0.01 percent. Because of the dif- 
ferences in concentration between 
Al,O, and TiO,, the above values 
represent about the same relative ac- 
curacy, that is, 5 percent of the con- 
centration. The average difference 
between the chemical and the spec- 
tographic values for Fe,O, and 
MgO are a little above 0.1 percent, 
and for the remaining oxides, ex- 
cept Al,O, mentioned above, are 
well below 0.1 percent. 


4. Precisions Required in 

Details of the Procedure 
In order to determine the care 
required in executing certain details 
of the procedure and to indicate 
possible sources of error, several series 
of tests were made: (1) exposure 
time varied 5 seconds, (2) output 
potential varied 20 v. (3) vertical 
adjustment of the arc varied 2 mm, 
and (4) pellet-forming load varied 
1,000 pounds. The effects of these 
variations on the observed concel- 
trations of K,O, Fe,O;,, MgO, and 
Ma.O are given in Table 6, each 
result being the average of six deter- 
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in ee Seeder a —— 
re 
: re Table 6.—Effect of Variable Operating Conditions on Apparent Composition 
- Cal (Values in Italics Represent Deviation from Standard Procedure) 
details : 
dicate Operating Conditions Apparent Composition (Weight Percent) 
] series Vertical Distance | 

osure Exposure | Output Between Lower | Pellett-forming Remarks 
P Time | Potential | Electrode and Load K:0 | FeO; MgO Na:O 
output Optic Axis of | 

: ectrogra 
ertical @——__| — _ _| 
Seconds v. mm. Ib. | | | 
; mm., 45 940 3 8,500 0.28 | 3.6 2.8 0.42 | Beginning, normal 
varied 40 940 3 8,500 21 3.5 2.7 43 Exposure time short 
50 940 3 8,500 27 3.6 2.9 | 42 Exposure time long 
f these 45 920 3 8,500 21 315 2.7 43 Voltage low. 
cen- 45 960 3 8,500 28 3.5 2.8 42 Voltage high. | 

on 45 940 1 8,500 28 3.5 2.9 44 Are position high. 
). and 45 940 3 8,500 ‘19 3.4 2.8 42 Are position low. 
“ihe 45 940 3 7,500 .26 3.5 2.6 41 Pellett-forming pressure low. 
, each B45 940 3 ‘500 24 3.4 2'8 “43 End, normal. 
‘ deter- —_—_ - — —— /-— —_— — 
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N. S. & G. Assn. Directors 


Schedule Coming Events— 


Discuss Critical Problems 


THE board of directors of 
the National Sand & Gravel 
Assn. held its semi-annual 
meeting at the French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick 
Springs, Ind., August 12, 1947. 
R. N. Coolidge, president of the as- 








By WALTER E. TRAUFFER 





sociation, called the meeting to or- 
der, and the routine business of the 
association was disposed of. The 
series of membership meetings held 
in various parts of the country was 
then described and it was decided 
that these should be a regular part 
of the program. 


1948 Annual Vincent P. Ahearn, 
Convention executive secretary, 
then gave an outline 
of future convention dates which 
now have to be decided on well in 
advance because of the difficulty in 
getting the necessary accommoda- 
tions. The 1948 convention, as has 
already been reported, will be held 
at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, January 20 to 23, and an 
exhibit of machinery will be held in 
connection with it. As was the case 
at the convention in Los Angeles 
this year, the directors’ meeting will 
be held on Monday morning. The 
National Ready-Mixed Concrete 
Assn. board meeting will be held in 
the afternoon, following a _ joint 
luncheon. The first sand and gravel 
meeting will be held on Tuesday and 
the first ready-mix meeting on 
Wednesday. Except for the annual 
reception of the manufacturers’ di- 
vision on Wednesday, the evenings 
will be left open. The joint lunch- 
con of the two associations will be 
held on Thursday, with some well- 
known personage as speaker. 


It was also announced 
that the 1949 meeting 
will be held in New 
York, at the Hotel New Yorker, the 
week of February 14. The location 
of the 1950 convention has not yet 
been selected, but it will be held 
either in Chicago or St. Louis, where 
adequate facilities for a machinery 
exhibit are available. The 1951 an- 
nual convention will be held at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, the 


Later 
Meetings 
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week of February 11. After some 
discussion it was voted to hold the 
1948 semi-annual meeting of the 


Stanton Walker, appointed Harvard lecturer 
on concrete technology. 


board of directors at the Broadmoor 
Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo., on 
Sept. 20, 21 and 22. The ready- 
mix directors approved the dates. 


Cost 
Accounting 


Mr. Ahearn then gave 
the board a progress 
report on the cost ac- 
counting system and said that 
O’Neal Johnson, a former producer, 
and a certified public accountant, 
had been retained to handle the 
project. A committee was appointed 
to study this system before it be- 
comes a printed document. 


Fellowship Stanton Walker, di- 

rector of engineering, 
advised the board of a proposed re- 
vised agreement for the fellowship 
sponsored by the association at the 
University of Maryland, calling for 
an increase in stipend to $750 and 
for the appointment of two fellows 
instead of one. Automatic renewal 
is provided for. This action was ap- 
proved by the board. 


Short 
Course 


Mr. Walker then de- 
scribed the short course 
held in 1946 and the pro- 
posed one to be held the week of 
November 17, 1947. The first course, 
he said, was rather general, and he 








recommended that the next one be 
restricted to the general subject of 
the design of concrete mixtures 
with the one in 1948 again to be 
a general one. It was decided that 
this course should be held, and this 
later met with the approval of the 
ready-mix board. No action was 
taken on a suggestion that regional 
short courses be held in cooperation 
with colleges in various sections. 







Industry Considerable time was 
Problems spent at this meeting 

in discussing industn 
problems raised by federal law. 
These included the application of 
the Taft-Hartley Act to these indus- 
tries; the validity under the Labor. 
Management Relations Act, 1947, of 
a strike to compel recognition; the 
need for amendments to the Wage- 
Hour Law, etc. 

It was also agreed that the Amer- 
ican Assn. of Railroads be advised 
that the acute freight car shortage is 
a pressing problem for the industry. 
A report was presented to the board 
on the work of a committee on as- 
sociation policy in railroad revenue 
proceedings. The board approved 
the recommendation to oppose any 
increase in sand and gravel freight 
rates in view of the fact that exist- 
ing rates are driving business away 
from the carriers. It also approved 
the recommendation that, if the in- 
dustry must accept an increase in 
rates, such an increase should be 
expressed as a percentage with a 
maximum in flat cents per ton. 
























Engineering Mr. Walker gave his 
Department semi-annual _ report 

on the activities of 
the engineering department, the co- 
operative investigations being made 
with certain state highway depart- 
ments, his inspection trip of high- 
ways in the Southeastern states, and 
his work with other organizations. 
The board was also advised by Mr. 
Coolidge that Mr. Walker had been 
added to the faculty of Harvard 
University to lecture on concrete 
technology. 






















The board was informed 
of the recent death o 
one of itt members, Walter F. 
Jahncke, vice-president of Jahnck 
Service, Inc., New Orleans. 

At this meeting Nathan C. Rock- 
wood was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the board of directors and 0 
the association, a well - deserved 
honor because of his many years 0 
service to the industry and the ass0 
Ciation? The ready-mix board latt! 
accorded him the same honors. 


General 
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Loomis Tale Makes Improvements 
In Mining and Packing Facilities » «= 


m THE W. H. Loomis Talc 
Corp. of Gouverneur, N. Y., 
one of the oldest talc pro- 
ducing concerns in the 
United States, has within 
the past year completed a modern- 
ization program designed chiefly to 
increase labor efficiency in its mining 
and packing operations. The com- 
pany operates six plants in all—three 
mines located near Fowler, N. Y., 
and three mills located at Emery- 
ville, just outside Gouverneur. 

Like most mine operators, Loomis 
up until World War II had made 
liberal use of the plentiful labor 
supply in the area of its operations. 
In the mines cars were loaded la- 
boriously by hand and pushed by 
hand from the working faces to the 
shafts over distances ranging from 
1,000 to 2,000 feet. By the hand 
method one man could load a car 
in 30 minutes, or about 16 cars in a 
day. Some of the men thus em- 
ployed worked on an hourly basis, 
while others were on a contract 
basis; but under either plan it was 
a costly and inefficient method of 
moving material. 

Although a mechanization pro- 
gram was in prospect even before 
the war, the need became more 
urgent when the mounting man- 
power shortage threatened serious 
curtailment of production in the 
company’s three mines. Almost at 





®@ Below, left: Four of these mechanical 
loaders are now in operation in the com- 
pany's three mines. They load mine cars in 
3 to 4 minutes, as against about 30 minutes 
required with hand loading. 
® Right: Electric trammers now haul 5-car 
trains from the working faces to the shafts, 
eliminating three to four men for every 
train moved. 
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® A view of the top house of the No. 3 

mine, W. H. Loomis Talc Corp., Gouver- 

neur, N. Y. Muck from the mine shaft (right) 

is hand-sorted and stored in three 50-ton 

bins. Run-of-the-mine material is chuted 

into 1'/.-ton end-dump trucks and hauled to 
the mills. 


one stroke loading costs were re- 
duced to a fraction of their former 
level by the purchase of four Eimco- 
Finlay Model 12-B loaders. These 
machines are powered by two spe- 
cially - designed Ingersoll-Rand air 
motors—one furnishing power for 
propelling the machine, crowding 
the bucket into the muck pile, and 
the other driving the elevating and 
dumping mechanism. Either motor 
can be operated as rapidly or as 
slowly as desired—separately or si- 
multaneously. The Model 12-B 
(which is the smaller of the two mod- 


els manufactured by Eimco) oper- 
ates efficiently at 60 pounds pressure. 

The mechanical loaders have 
eliminated most of the hand load- 
ing at all three of the Loomis mines. 
They load cars at an average rate 
of three to four minutes per car, 
against the 30 minutes required with 
hand loading. Two of the machines 
operate on the 10th and 15th levels 
of the largest mine (No. 1), and one 
at each of the other two mines. 

To keep pace with this vastly in- 
creased loading capacity, Mancha 
Little Trammers were purchased for 
each of the mines. These battery- 
powered locomotives handle five-car 
trains, eliminating three to four men 
for every train moved. At each 
mine they are operated at the par- 
ticular level on which most of the 
work is done. The Trammers are 





also used extensively for transport- 
ing muckers, timbers, drilling equip- 
ment and other machines from one 
location to another in the mines. 

Drilling and blasting practices 
have remained substantially un- 
changed. For drift work Ingersoll- 
Rand jackhammers are used—JA- 
45’s in hard ground and JA-35’s in 
soft ground. Depending on the par- 
ticular location of the work, these 
may be mounted on standard I-R 
jacklegs, bars, or on a special jumbo 
built in the company’s own shop. 
Ingersoll-Rand R-48 stopers are used 
in the raises. All drilling was for- 
merly done dry, but about four years 
ago wet drilling was adopted in 
order to eliminate dust. Although it 
was feared that this change might 
have an adverse effect at the mills, 
actually very little difference was 
noted. 

In each of the mines levels are 


@ All potential sources of escaping dust in 

the new packing plant are hooked up to a 

new dust-collecting system. The recovered 

material is conveyed by screw to the feed 
tank. 


run about 100 feet apart within the 
vein, which raises approximately 
every 50 feet—some connected with 
the level above and others not con- 
nected. The drifts vary in length 
up to 1,400 or 1,500 feet. On the 
west side of the Arnold shaft the 
drifts run up to 1,800 feet in length 
with about 36 raises, but this is an 
extreme condition not encountered 
in the other mines. At this mine 
two Ingersoll-Rand _ air - operated 
scraper hoists are in use—one on 
the 14th level scraping muck down 
out of the stopes and loading it 
into cars, and the other on the bank 
scraping muck from windrows into 
trucks. 

At No. 3 mine, where the accom- 
panying pictures were taken, the 
muck is chuted into a 1!-ton skip, 
which discharges on the floor of the 
top house built over the shaft. Grad- 
ing is done here by visual inspection, 
and the material is sorted in three 
bins, the three classifications being 
run-of-the-mine, off-color stock, and 
wet waste or waste that contains a 
high percentage of lime, silica or 
quartz. Between 11 and 12 percent 
of all the material mined is waste, 
and in a bad month the figure may 
soar to as high at 25 or 30 percent. 
The waste is trucked to nearby spoil 
piles against a future day when re- 
claiming operations may be feasible. 

Fairly representative of all the 
mines, the No. 3 unit produces be- 
tween 1,500 and 1,600 tons of ma- 
terial per month. On actual produc- 
tion 15 men are employed under- 
ground. In addition two sorters, a 
compressor man and a hoist man 
work on top. Most of the work at 
this mine is on the 5th level, approxi- 
mately 500 feet below the surface. 


Air is furnished by a Sullivan WN. 
112 compressor with a capacity of 
550 c.f.m. It is driven by a Westing- 
house 100-hp. induction motor. The 
hoist is a single-drum Lidgerwood 
electric unit with a speed of 235 
f.p.m. 

About a year ago the Loomis 
corporation installed entirely new 
packing facilities for its No. 2 mill 
at Fowler, and there are definite 
plans for carrying out a similar 
program for the No. 1 and No. 3 
mills. Here again increased labor 
efficiency was the primary objec- 
tive, for 16 men had been required 
on two shifts to pack the entire out- 
put of the three mills. 

The No. 2 unit, the largest of the 
three mills, produces about 150 tons 
of finished product per 24-hour day. 
Under the old system 45 sacks were 
established as an hour’s work, and 
four men could pack about 9 tons 
each in an 8-hour day. Quite often 
the packers were used for other work 
in the mill after they had completed 
their 9-ton stint. Since they were 
paid a time and one-half rate for this 
additional work, it was a rather ex- 
pensive business all around. 

With a Bates two-tube automatic 
packer a four-man crew is now 
packing the output of this mill at 
the rate of 9 t.p.h., with a reduction 
in labor force of two men per shift, 
or six man-days in 24 hours. One 
man operates the packer and three 
men load trucks off the belt con- 
veyor which leads away from the 
packing machine. To relieve the 
tedium of operating the packer, the 
men spell one another off at one- 
hour intervals. 

Since three distinctly different fin- 
ished products are packed in this 


@ Left: On the old packing machine like this, one man packed nine 


tons in an 8-hour day. 


® Below: Two men per shift have been eliminated in the No. 2 pactk- 
ing plant by the installation of this modern 2-tube packer. It has @ 


capacity of 13 t.p.h. 
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fant, a somewhat elaborate storage 
and handling system is necessary. In 
the new packing plant the various 
fnished grades of talc are stored in 
nine elevated garners which are set 
up in a straight line. A Fuller-Kin- 
yon pump, operating on a track be- 
low the garners, feeds the materials 
to a 9-ton cylindrical cone-bottom 
bin above the packing machine. 
The pump, which has a capacity of 
8 t.p.h., is also used for loading 
bulk products directly into box cars. 
Flow of the material from the feed 
tank to the packer is facilitated by 
means of a Syntron vibrator and a 
vane-type Fuller feeder. There are 
high and low alarm signals on the 
tank to prevent flooding by the 
pump. 

To control occupational dust haz- 
ards in the packing plant a Sly dust 
collector was installed over the pack- 
ing machine. The ducts run to all 
points in the plant where dust is 
likely to escape. The recovered ma- 
terial is fed by screw conveyor to 
the feed tank above the packing ma- 
chine. New York state inspectors 
checked the installation after the 
plant was in full operation and 
found the dust count to be negligible. 

The packer is housed in a 25- by 
25-ft. cinder block enclosure built 
within the original storage building. 
In addition to the packing machine. 
this structure houses the feed tank 
and the dust collector. The packing 
plant operates on a two-shift basis, 
bagging about 75 tons of material 
g per shift, or about 9 t.p.h., although 
the plant has an actual capacity of 
13 t.p.h. 

The No. 1 and No. 2 mills have 
not undergone any major changes 
(Continued on page 83) 

* Below, left: Finished materials are pumped 
fom any one of nine garners (set up in a 
straight line) into the feed tank over the 
packing machine. The pump is mounted on 
rails under the garners. 

* Right: A view of the double-deck vibrat- 


ing screen used between the primary and 
secondary crushers in the new mill. 
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© A view of the No. 2 mill, in which improvements to the packing plant have been com- 
pleted. This mill has a capacity of 150 tons in 24 hours. 





® The 550 c.f.m. compressor, which supplies air for the No. 3 mine. It is driven by a 100-hp. 
induction motor. 





AGSTONE, NATURAL CEMENT PRODUCED 
BY SILICA SAND COMPANY 


SINCE 1838 Utica natural 

cement and Utica bricklay- 

ers or mortar cement has 

been manufactured by the 

Utica Hydraulic Cement 
Co. at Utica, Ill. The raw material, 
natural cement rock, comes from a 
deposit underlying approximately 
578 acres of company property—one 
of five such producing areas in the 
United States. This deposit consists 
of four strata, two of dolomitic 
limestone and two of natural cement 
stone. The top stratum of from 12 
to 16 feet of dolomitic limestone, 
the second stratum of from seven to 
nine feet of natural cement stone, 
the third stratum of from 19 to 23 
feet of dolomitic limestone and the 
fourth and last stratum of from 12 
to 14 feet of natural cement stone. 
Until recently the cement stone 


@ Below, left: The “eyes” of the natural 
cement kilns. Burned rock is pulled from 
these openings by hand, and placed in the 
cars shown. 
@ Right: This hammermill is the primary 
crusher in the natural cement plant, receiv- 
ing burned rock from the kilns. 


@ Overall view of the agstone plant. Ma- 
terial from the quarry is dumped at the 
left, and agstone is stockpiled at the right. 
Five trucks may be loaded out at once. 


from the upper stratum was mined 
by tunneling, using the room-and- 
pillar method, loaded by hand in 
11%4-ton cars and transported to the 
plant by small gasoline locomotives. 

In 1946 The American Silica 
Sand Company, established produc- 
ers of silica sand in Ottawa, IIl., 
purchased the assets of this plant, 
primarily with the thought of thus 
diversifying their activities. In test- 
ing the upper and third strata of 
this deposit, it was discovered that 
they were of a good commercial 
grade of limestone, suitable for the 
production of agricultural limestone 
and various sizes of crushed stone. 

To take advantage of this, and to 
eliminate the necessity of working 
the narrow top seam of natural ce- 
ment rock underground, Charles J. 
Niesen, president of the American 
Silica Sand Co., decided to install 
a new plant to produce crushed 





By ROBERT W. SPAKE 





stone from the stratum, making road 
rock, agricultural limestone, various 
sizes of crushed stone, and two sizes 
of stone chips which would be used 
in laying asphalt or black-top roads. 
Operations to supply this new plant 
would lay bare the upper stratum of 
natural cement rock for open-quarry 
mining and obviate the tedious and 
more difficult and costly under- 
ground work. Thus, one quarry 
serves both the crushed stone plant 
and the rebuilt cement plant, a sep- 
arate working level for each plant. 
The third and fourth levels can be 
used later if required. 


Agricultural Limestone Division 


After approximately two to three 
feet of loose rock and soil overbur- 
den have been bulldozed from the 
top layer of rock, a Cleveland wagon 
drill, drawing air from a_ portable 
315-cu. ft.-capacity Schramm diesel 
compressor, drills the top stratum of 
limestone to the top of the second 
stratum, the natural cement rock 
deposit. Then Dupont explosives 
are used to blast this top layer te 
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e A 14-ft. air separator operates in closed 
circuit with the ball mills. 


loading size, cleanly separating the 
top stratum of limestone and the 
stratum of natural cement stone. 

The blasted stone is then loaded 
out by a 2-cu. yd. Marion diesel 
shovel into two KR-11 6%-cu. yd. 
International dump trucks for de- 
livery to the crushing plant, a dis- 
tance of approximately 500 feet. 
Each truck delivers from eight to 
ten loads per hour. The trucks 
drive up a short ramp of crushed 
stone, and dump onto an inclined 
grizzly, made of %-in. steel plate 
with 4-in. dry blanked circular holes, 
for delivery to the primary breaker. 
When the quarry stone is wet the 
grizzly is used to bypass minus-4-in. 
material. If quarry stone is dry, a 
plate is bolted over grizzly and all 
material is fed to the primary 
breaker. 

The primary breaker is a Tel- 
smith No. 7 gyratory crusher with 
a 24%4-in. closed side opening, driven 
through V-belts by a 50-hp General 
Electric slip-ring motor. This 
crusher discharges onto a 30-in. belt 
conveyor which also picks up the 
material by-passed through the 
grizzly when the stone is wet. This 
conveyor, driven by a 10-hp. Allis- 
Chalmers motor, utilizes New York 
conveyor belting on Stephens-Adam- 
son troughing and return idlers. The 
head pulley of this conveyor is lo- 
cated beneath a Dings magnetic 
separator which removes any tramp 
iron that may have been introduced 
into the rock at the quarry. 

The 30-in. conveyor discharges 
onto an inclined bar grizzly with 
1%4-in. openings. Material passing 
Over this grizzly is received by a 
small steel surge bin feeding a Tel- 
smith gyratory reduction crusher 
with 1%-in. closed side opening. 
Phis crusher is driven through a flat 
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belt drive by a 35-hp. G. E. slip- 
ring motor. 

The by-passed stone and the 
crusher discharge are picked up 
from the hopper under the second- 
ary reduction crusher, and fed by a 
short belt feeder to a Stephens- 
Adamson continuous bucket eleva- 
tor. This elevator uses an 18-in. 
belt and 16-in. buckets, and is 
driven by V-belts and a 15-hp. 
Allis Chalmers induction motor. 

The total input then passes over 
two Universal doubledeck vibrating 
screens, size 5- by 12-ft., where the 
minus 34-in. (road rock) is re- 
moved and spouted to the first bin. 
If larger sized stone is required, the 
oversize, plus 34-in. minus 2!-in., 
or any other size required, is taken 
off the lower deck of these screens 
and deposited in the second bin. 
The plus 2!/-in., or if other sizes are 


@ Trucks dump over a grizzly into the pri- 
mary gyratory in the agstone plant. 


not required, the plus 34-in., is de- 
posited in a third bin which is a 
surge bin feeding two No. 424 Allis- 
Chalmers Pulverators. These reduce 
the limestone to agricultural stone 
and two sizes of chips—a cover coat 
and a seal coat for blacktop roads. 
One Pulverator is directly connected 
to a 125-hp. Crocker Wheeler mo- 
tor and the second to a 125-hp. 
Westinghouse motor. Both motors 
are connected through compensa- 
tors. 

After passing through the Pul- 
verators; the material is picked up 
by a second Stephens-Adamson con- 
tinuous bucket elevator with 60-ft. 
centers, 18-in. belt and 16-in buck- 
ets, which is driven by V-belts and 


@ A magnetic separator removes tramp iron 
before quarried material gets to the sec- 
ondary gyratory in the agstone operation. 





a 15-hp. Allis-Chalmers motor. This 
material then passes over two more 
Universal double-deck vibrating 
screens, and is spouted to three sep- 
arate bins. One of these bins holds 
agricultural limestone (generally 
minus-4-mesh), a second, sealcoat 
material for bituminous asphalt 
roads (plus-4-mesh, minus-3-in.), 
the third, “cover coat” material for 
asphalt roads (plus-34, minus-%- 
in.). All of these materials are 
stored in various hoppers arranged 
in a line so that as many as five 
trucks can be loaded simultaneously. 
Loaded trucks are weighed out on a 
Fairbanks-Morse 40-ft., 30-ton, plat- 
form truck scale. 

At present, construction is under 
way on a crushed stone and timber 
jetty in the adjacent Illinois River. 
This jetty will be used as a base for 
a 600-ft., 24-in. belt conveyor, which 
will permit direct loading of barges 
from the plant. Side openings will 
be cut in all bins and any one mate- 
rial, or a blend of several, can be 
directed into the barge. The advan- 
tages of water transportation which 
justify this installation are well 
known and need not be discussed 
here. There is a good market in this 
area for products such as those pro- 
duced by this plant, and its capac- 
ity production 125 to 150 tons per 
hour is readily disposed of. 


Hydraulic Cement Division 


The cement plant is located ap- 
proximately one-half mile from the 
quarry which serves both _ the 
crushed stone plant and the cement 
plant. Since its acquisition by the 
American Silica-Sand Co. it has 
been extensively remodeled and 


modernized. New modern equip- 
ment has been installed and an al- 














tered flow sheet put into operation. 

Where masonry or bricklayers’ ce- 
ment was formerly the principal 
product, “Utica Natural Cement” 
now constitutes a major part of the 
output of the plan. This is made 
from natural cement rock with the 
addition of material to retard the 
set, and is produced either with or 
without the addition of air-entrain- 
ing agents. 

This product is used for what is 
known as “Blended Cement Con- 
crete”, which is made by substitut- 
ing natural cement for up to 25 per- 
cent of the portland cement in the 
mix. For example, in concrete con- 
taining 5 sacks of cement per yard, 
4 sacks of portland cement and 1 
sack of natural cement are used. 
Since 85 pounds of natural cement 
occupies the same absolute volume 
(1-cu.-ft.) as 94 pounds of portland 
cement, substitutions are usually 
made on that basis, resulting in the 
same yield of concrete. 

The advantages claimed for 
blended cement concrete are: 
greater workability; less segregation 
and bleeding; greater resistance to 
freezing and thawing, and to scal- 
ing caused by calcium chloride and 
salt applications. Natural cement is 
said to be virtually free from tri- 
calcium compounds, and to have 
lower heat of hydration than port- 
land cement. Blended cement con- 
crete is said to be highly resistant 
to water penetration and to the cor- 
rosive action of sewage liquors. 

Many state highway departments, 
including those of New York, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Maine, and Minnesota, have 
approved the use of blended cement 
concrete, and in some states its use 
is mandatory. The properties of 
blended cement concrete have influ- 
enced the Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago to require its use on all cur- 
rent work. Its use is made optional 
by the U. S. Army Engineers, the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and the U. S. Public Roads Admin- 
istration. 

“Utica Bricklayer’s Cement” is 
well known in the Middle West, for 
it was used in such important build- 
ings as the Merchandise Mart, Trib- 
une Tower, and the Civic Opera 
Building in Chicago; the Masonic 
Temple in Detroit; and the Okla- 
homa Club in Oklahoma City. A 
waterproofing admixture stops ef- 
florescence, and shrinkage cracks 
are avoided by the comparatively 
slow rate of hardening of the mor- 
tar, which eventually becomes 


@ The upper level of the quarry serves the 


agstone plant; the lower level, the cement 
plant. 
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harder than the surrounding brick. 

After the cement rock is blasted in 
the quarry, it is loaded with a 1¥- 
cu. yd. Link-Belt shovel into narrow- 
gauge cars of green oak construc- 
tion, each holding about 1% tons 





@ Charles J. Niesen, president, and Sidney G. Seaton, vice-president, in the laboratory of 





of rock. Trains of 8 or 16 of 
these cars are hauled to the cement 
mill by one of three small gasoline 
locomotives. Two of these are 


Whitcomb 414-ton models and one 
is an 8-ton Plymouth. At the plant. 


the Utica Hydraulic Cement Division. 





@ Pack house, grinding plant, and kilns of the cement plant. Storage silos are shown in the 


background. 
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bituminous screenings are added to 
the load in each car, and cars are 
hoisted singly to the top of the ver- 
tical kilns by a “barney hoist” ar- 
rangement. Cars are spotted on 
tracks which encircle the tops of 
each of the five kilns and 8 cars con- 
stitute a “dump” in each kiln. As 
each car is dumped, the screenings 
fall into the kiln first, with the rock 
next, placing roughly half of the 
fuel charge below the cement rock. 
The other half of the fuel is placed 
on top of the rock, so that the kiln 
charge consists of alternate layers 
of rock and fuel. 

As the burned product is drawn 
from the bottoms of the kilns, ce- 
ment rock and fuel are dumped into 
the top to maintain approximately 
constant level. The kilns are drawn 
for 8 hours per day and the product 
of five kilns requires about 12 hours 
for complete processing and grind- 
ing. Natural draft maintains the 
fire in the kiln during the 16 hours 
when they are not being drawn. Ad- 
ditional bituminous screenings are 
added to the kilns each afternoon 
before the close of the regular 
8-hour shift. 

Properly-burned cement rock, un- 
like portland cement, is not a 
clinker. Rock that has gone to the 
point of incipient fusion is, in fact, 
unusable for cement purposes and 
is dumped on a waste pile at the 
plant. Insufficiently-burned rock, 
recognized by its difference in 
weight and color, is picked out and 
sent back to the kilns for reburning. 

Rock is removed from the kilns 
by hand by men armed with iron 
hooks and asbestos gloves. Properly 
burned rock is chalky, soft, porous, 
and buff colored. This product is 
placed in cars with metal-lined 
bodies of green oak, holding ap- 
proximately 1 ton each, and these 
are pushed down a short spur track 
to a Stephens-Adamson pan con- 
veyor. The side-dump cars are dis- 
charged directly onto this conveyor, 
which runs below track level for a 
chort distance at the start of its 
travel. Gypsum, in weighed quan- 
tities, is added at this point, as is 
the stearate base admixture when 
required by the type of cement being 
manufactured. 

The pan conveyor carries the ma- 
terials up and into the top of a 
0-ton bin in the grinding build- 
ing. A short belt conveyor with a 
Stearns magnetic head pulley feeds 
the burned cement rock from this 
bin into the primary crusher, a 
Gruendler 5XA hammermill. This 
mill is powered by a 75-hp. Aillis- 

ers slip-ring motor and re- 
duces the kiln product to minus-10- 
mesh size. The fine material is dis- 
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charged from the hammermill into 
the boot of a _ totally-enclosed 
Stephens-Adamson bucket elevator, 
and is carried up and into a 1500- 
bbl. storage bin. 

Two double-flight screw convey- 
ors feed the pulverized material 
from the bottom of this bin to an- 
other completely-enclosed bucket 
elevator. The speed of the convey- 
ors is controlled by a Reeves vari- 
able-speed pulley, and by the use 
of this device the tonnage of crushed 
material moved can be accurately 
controlled. The next step in the flow 
sheet is one of two 30-ton bins, 
which actually are surge hoppers 
feeding two F. L. Smidth 5- by 26-ft. 
ball mills through two conventional 
screw conveyor feeders. Each of 
these mills is driven by a 220-hp. 
G. E. synchronous motor. Both mo- 
tors are located in an adjacent room 
of the plant and deliver their power 
through long shafts and clutches. 
The motors are controlled by means 
of Westinghouse swifchgear on a 
Marquette Electric Switchboard Co. 
panel. The mills, charged with steel 
balls, are the fine-grinding units and 
operate in closed circuit with a 14-ft. 
Sturtevant air separator. The sep- 
arator is adjusted to allow material 
which is approximately 98 percent 
minus 200 mesh to pass into storage, 
and to return coarser material to the 
system for further grinding. The 
plant is not at present operating on 
a 24-hour basis, but if five kilns are 
in operation the company operates 
with two tube mills for eight hours, 
or one tube mill for 16 hours, to ob- 
tain sufficient grinding capacity to 
take the products (drawings) from 
the five kilns. The finished product 
has a specific surface area in excess 
of 2,200 sq. cm. per gm. 

This product falls by gravity into 
the boot of a completely-enclosed 
Stephens-Adamson bucket elevator 
on 85-ft. centers. This discharges 
into a hopper over a system of screw 
conveyors from which the cement is 
spouted into any one of four con- 
crete silos or their interstice. A stor- 
age capacity of approximately 40,- 
000 barrels* is afforded by this 
structure, which is of conventional 
cement plant design. 

Nine openings in the bottom of 
each storage bin feed by gravity into 
screw conveyors which deliver ce- 
ment to a cross-conveyor passing 
through a tunnel beneath a railroad 
spur to the packhouse. Less diffi- 
culty is encountered ‘with packing 
or bridging in the silos than is the 
case with portland cement. An iron 
rod inserted in the silo opening, or 
a small jet of air injected into the 





*There are 340-lbs. in a bbl. of nat- 
ural cement, 


packed cement, will usually start the 
material flowing freely. In the pack- 
house, a bucket elevator delivers the 
cement to the bins of two 3-tube St. 
Regis packing machines. Jaite or 
St. Regis paper bags are used to 
pack masonry cement in 70-lb. bags 
and natural cement in 80-, 85-, or 
94-lb. bags. Natural cement is also 
shipped in bulk and in this case the 
packing machines are by-passed and 
the cement is delivered through a 
flexible spout to covered hopper 
cars. 

Sacked cement is delivered from 
the packers to a belt conveyor which 
conveys the bags to box cars spotted 
at the loading dock. The bags are 
then trucked by hand in the cars in 
the usual manner. 

A Sly dust collector installed in 
the packhouse serves that unit as 
well as the grinding room and the 
silos. 

The capacity of the plant at pres- 
ent is approximately 300,000 barrels 
per year which can be increased by 
the addition of more kilns. 


Loomis Talc 
(From page 79) 


since they were built. The com- 
pany’s No. 3 mill, which was built 
in 1940, will when completed have 
two production lines, with a total 
capacity of 150 tons per day. At 
the present time only one line is 
in operation and output averages 
around 45 tons per day. In this 
mill the run-of-the-mine material is 
fed initially to a Universal 10- by 
24-in. jaw crusher, elevated, screened 
over a 2-deck Tyler vibrating screen 
and recrushed in an Allis-Chalmers 
Type R reduction crusher. The sec- 
ondary crusher is in closed circuit 
with the screen. Minus %4-in. ma- 
terial is removed from the circuit 
and fed to an 8-ft. diam. by 7-ft. 
long Hardinge pebble mill, where 
the finish grinding is carried out in 
closed circuit with a 14-ft. Gayco 
centrifugal air separator. The fin- 
ished material averages 99.25 per- 
cent through a 325-mesh screen, 
which is about standard for all the 
Loomis products. Obviously this is a 
measure of the coarseness of the 
product rather than of its fineness. 
Mechanization of the three mine 
properties has stepped up their out- 
put considerably, and it is felt that 
the present facilities will be ade- 
quate even when the full grinding 
capacity of the No. 3 mill has been 
developed. Additional labor econo- 
mies will, of course, result when 
modern handling and packing equip- 
ment has been installed in the No. 
1 and No. 3 mills. 
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Record of National Lime Assn. Shows 


Valuable Service Rendered to Industry 


NE of the first trade associa- 
O tions to be organized in the 

field of nonmetallic minerals 
in the United States was the Lime 
Manufacturers Assn. Back in 1903 
a group of progressive lime manu- 
facturers decided they could ac- 
complish more and strengthen the 
position of lime in the business 
world through joint, concerted ac- 
tion. Of the original founders only 
one man, Charles L. Warner, still 
active as president of the Warner 
Company of Philadelphia, is now 
alive. In 1922 the Lime Manufac- 
turers Assn. was incorporated and 
its name was changed to the Na- 
tional'Lime Association. As a result, 
the National Lime Association and 
its predecessor have been in con- 
tinuous existence from 1903 to the 
present time, weathering three de- 
pressions and two world wars. 


Field The National Lime Assn. is 

the only national organiza- 
tion that embraces burned lime 
products. This includes all forms of 
quick and hydrated lime, high calci- 
um and high magnesium (dolo- 
mitic), except clinker or dead- 
burned dolomite. It also covers the 
use of all these products in the con- 
struction, agricultural, and chemical 
or industrial fields. 

The character of the uses of lime 
has drastically changed since the 
inception of N.L.A. In 1925 about 
65 percent of the lime produced and 
sold was used in construction and 
agriculture, with the balance being 
consumed in industry. According to 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines, in 1945 
only about 19 percent of lime was 
consumed in construction and agri- 
culture, the balance being chemical 
or industrial. Thus, lime today is 
regarded more as a basic chemical 
than as a building or agricultural 
material. In keeping pace with the 
changing markets for lime, the as- 
sociation is concentrating its efforts 
more and more on the expanding 
chemical uses for lime. 


Membership The present members 

of the association are 
producers who manufacture and sell 
lime products on the open market. 
The membership is comprised of a 
sizable number of both large and 
small producers, representing over 
half of the tonnage strength of the 
industry. That the membership is 
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truly national in scope is evidenced 
by the following list of states in 
which member plants are located: 
Washington, California, Nevada, 
Texas, Minnesota, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, Illinois, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Florida, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Vermont, and Canada. 


Meetings The membership formu- 

lates and directs associa- 
tion policies and activities through 
the medium of a board of directors. 
Members of this latter group are 
elected each year by the membership 
on a geographical basis in which the 
country is subdivided into 15 dis- 
tricts. Each district is entitled to at 
least one director. The directors 
meet generally once in the fall or 
winter, and at the time of the annual 
convention. Special and standing 
committees selected by the board 
work independently on specialized 


e@ A view in the Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology laboratory, showing equipment 

used for the determination of surface area 
by the nitrogen adsorption method. 















problems and programs. Typical of 
these committees are the Technical 
Committee, Mortars and Masonry 
Research Committee, Agricultural 
Research Committee, etc. 

This spring, at The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va., the National Lime 
Assn. enjoyed its 45th Annual Meet- 
ing. The annual convention has 
been practically a regular occurrence 
since about 1903. For the past few 
years, the total registration for the 
meeting has averaged from 100 to 
125 people, representing segments 
from all parts of the country and 
Canada. A diversified program is 
prepared covering all phases of the 
lime industry—manufacturing, mar- 
keting and research. In recent years, 
an increasing number of wives of 
lime manufacturers have accom- 
panied their husbands to the associa- 
tion’s conventions, giving the whole 
affair a social touch as well. 


Staff The association has for many 

years maintained its offices in 
Washington, D. C. The affairs and 
activities of the association are han- 
dled by a paid staff under the di- 
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ection of a general manager. Other 
officers are a secretary, a treasurer, 
and an assistant secretary. 


Operating The newest activity of 
Division the National Lime 

Assn. is the formation 
of an Operating Division in which 
operating men from member com- 
panies meet periodically to discuss 
production problems. This activ- 
ity has proved to be exceptionally 
jopular, since it is the most con- 
sete way for lime producers to 
arn how to operate their plants 
at maximum efficiency. The idea 
was first conceived in 1945, when 
ime companies found themselves 
confronted with steadily increasing 
costs and at the same time were un- 
able to obtain price relief from OPA. 
The only alternative for a profitable 
operation was to discover ways of 
reducing production costs. The feel- 
ing was that in meeting together and 
discussing common problems, it 


would be possible for those attend- 
ing to take away new cost-saving 
ideas. Judging from the enthusiasm 
and large attendance at recent meet- 
ings, this seems to have been the 
case. Over 100 men attended the 
meeting in Hershey, Pa., in Novem- 


her, ] 946. 


Research At the present time the 

association is spending 
more money for research than it has 
in many years. The main purpose 
behind this research is two-fold— 
frst, to solidify the position of lime 
in present uses by improving its ap- 
jlication and utility and, second, to 


J Dr. Willem Rudolfs 
Chairman, Department of Sanitation, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


expand present markets and de- 
velop new uses. 

Present research includes a long- 
range program at Rutgers University 
under Dr. Willem Rudolfs, chair- 
man of the Department of Sanita- 
tion, on industrial trade waste treat- 
ment. Due to the widespread 
agitation against stream pollution, 
thousands of industrial plants will be 
required to treat their wastes in the 
next ten years. The main purpose be- 
hind this work is to develop the 
use of lime in the treatment of 
those industrial wastes which re- 
quire chemical treatment. The as- 
sociation is at the end of the first 
year in a five-year research program 
on a fundamental study of lime at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. While lime is one of the oldest 
materials known to man, there is, 
paradoxically, much to learn about 
the properties of lime—why two 
limes of identical physical and chem- 
ical properties react differently in 
the many uses of lime, etc. This re- 
search should be valuable to both 
producers and consumers of lime, 
and it is possible that some revolu- 
tionary facts may develop from this 
work which will have a profound ef- 
fect on applied research in stimulat- 
ing new markets. 

The association is in the midst 
of a four-year program on agricul- 
tural liming at five state agricultural 
experiment stations in Ohio, New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Maryland. This program covers rel- 
ative tests on the various liming ma- 
terials under varied conditions. At 
the same time a research fellow- 
ship is continuing at the national 
Bureau of Standards on building 
lime. 

As a result of market research be- 
ing conducted by the Technical 
Committee of the association and 
the association staff, these research 
programs may be supplemented or 
modified as the need warrants. 


Literature While the big war and 

postwar demand has 
minimized the need for vigorous 
promotion of lime, the association, 
nevertheless, continues to answer 
thousands of inquiries concerning 
lime and its uses each year by letter 
and through various association lit- 
erature and _ technical _ bulletins. 
Quantity lots of literature have been 
supplied to many of the post-war 
apprentice-training programs in the 
agricultural and construction fields. 
The association is now in the proc- 
ess of distributing the sixth edition 
of its 211-page booklet Water Supply 
and Treatment, which is being used 
along with Principles of Sewage 


Treatment by several colleges as 
their standard textbooks for en- 
gineering students studying water 
and sewage plant practices. Thou- 
sands of these books have been dis- 
tributed, until now they are used 
widely as reference manuals by wa- 
ter and sewage engineers. Quantities 
of association literature are also dis- 
tributed by member companies, 
which, combined with the efforts of 
the association office itself, educates 
the public on lime. 

In normal times the association 
has done trade journal advertising 
and sponsored direct-mail cam- 
paigns with sales leaflets on various 
uses of lime. Periodically it releases 
information to trade journals on 
new lime applications or educational 
information from reports gathered 
in the field or facts developed from 
research which are of interest and 
help to actual and prospective lime 
consumers. Reprints of a technical 
and sales nature are collected and 
often distributed for publicity and 
educational purposes. In the build- 
ing field, in particular, specifications 
on lime and its use in mortar and 
plaster are promoted. Government 
agencies which either use or are 
interested in lime are contacted re- 
garding new data. 

The association does market re- 
search work constantly by personal 
contact with consuming industries 
and by following the pertinent trade 
and technical journals for any new 
developments in the various uses and 
applications of lime. Any new de- 
velopments in lime markets, pro and 
con, as well as general matters af- 
fecting the lime industry, and a 


R. S. Boynton 
General manager and treasurer, National 
Lime Association 
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safety news letter, are relayed to 
member companies each month in a 
publication or house organ, called 
Limeographs. This publication or 
a Monthly Letter has been distrib- 
uted for 22 years and, together with 





Mrs. Roma M. Turpen 
Secretary and assistant treasurer, National 
Lime Association 


its annual index, is used by many 
companies for permanent reference 
purposes. 


Equipment All through World War 
Service II and up to the present 
time the association has 
circulated an Equipment and Parts 
List on used surplus equipment 
owned by lime manufacturers. With 
the association acting as the clear- 
ing house, many sales have been 
made of this surplus equipment 
which, in its small way, has con- 
tributed to the current production 
achievement of the industry. Other- 
wise, endless delays and “red tape” 
would have been forced upon the 
lime companies before the scarce 
equipment could be obtained. 


Statistics On statistics, the asso- 

ciation covers the whole 
industry, and any company that co- 
operates by supplying needed in- 
formation is furnished consolidated 
reports by districts on lime ship- 
ments, broken down into its three 
basic fields—chemical, construction, 
and agricultural. The association 
sponsors an Annual Safety Competi- 
tion for the industry which is con- 
ducted by the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
and publishes a monthly consoli- 
dated Accident Experience Report 
for those plants entered in the yearly 
contest. The figures on safety and 
shipments are the only monthly fig- 
ures available to the industry since 
the Bureau of Mines publishes sta- 
tistics on lime tonnages and accident 
experience on an annual basis only. 
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Industry During World 
Representation War II the stra- 
tegic location of 
the association’s offices in Washing- 
ton, D. C., was more apparent than 
ever before. As was the case with 
nearly all trade associations, the 
newly organized war agencies de- 
pended on them for accurate, un- 
biased information about their prod- 
ucts. The National Lime Assn. was 
no exception in this respect. Govern- 
ment personnel in agencies like 
OPA, WPB, etc., who were re- 
sponsible for matters pertaining to 
lime, were literally educated on 
lime and constantly kept abreast of 
all developments affecting their par- 
ticular work. In return for this serv- 
ice, government agencies generally 
cooperated by informing the associa- 
tion of new war regulations and or- 
ders with respect to their intricacies. 
This permitted a clear understand- 
ing and enabled the N.L.A. to advise 
the lime industry on what was oc- 
curring and how the industry and 
individual companies could cut “red 
tape” and expedite their affairs. By 
submitting statistics and information 
the association was successful in in- 
creasing the priority ratings of the 
industry on various equipment and, 
finally, manpower. Also, in facili- 
tating the flow of lime to war indus- 
try, it helped to forestall allocation 
by WPB. 
Through group action several 
dangerous pitfalls were averted with 
OPA. On July 1, 1946, all of the 





H. R. Staley 
Associate professor of building construction, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


industry except plants on the West 
Coast through association efforts 
obtained from OPA a badly needed 
$1.00 per ton price increase on lime. 
Relief for the West Coast was final- 
ly obtained in the fall. The associa- 
tion also helped to exempt lime 
from renegotiation. With the nu- 
merous emergencies in the postwar 





era the association continues to play 
a very active part on government 
matters affecting the lime industry, 

With the advent of World War 
II, the association for the first time 
became an actual Washington con- 
tact office for those members ayail- 
ing themselves of this service in ex. 
pediting individual company affairs, 
By obtaining priority assistance from 
government agencies, obtaining goy- 
ernment help in emergencies, and 
following applications through to is. 
suance, etc., the cost and time of 
trips to Washington was saved. In 
the event members are obliged to 
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come to Washington, the association § 

offices serve as a convenient head- § 7 
quarters with desk, phone, and typ- . 
ing facilities available. In summa- HE 
tion, while the association was not vid 
always successful in expediting gov- Pos 
ernment matters, it was of real help  !"¢ bu 
to members and the industry, as a land C 
whole, on many occasions. In all standin 
probability this government service phis, “I 
will still be needed in years to come. § . The 
The association urges its members silos ar 
to avail themselves fully of the § ™ the 
varied services offered and consider § tected : 
the association office as their own. § phis we 
transpo 
Local Lime At the present time, § Central 

Associations there are only three § roads 
local lime associa- § makes ; 





tions that are active. One of these, 
probably the largest of these associa- 
tions, is the Quality Lime Institute, 
with headquarters in Philadelphia, 
Pa. This organization is composed 
entirely of lime manufacturers on 
the Atlantic seaboard in the states of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. Their 
organization is designed entirely to 
promote burned lime and finely pul- 
verized limestone in the agricultural 
field. In Ohio there exists a local 
association called the Finishing Lime 
Association of Ohio, with headquar- 
ters in Toledo. The membership of 
this organization is composed of a 
portion of the finishing lime manu- 
facturers located in northwestern 
Ohio. This organization is primarily 
concerned with promotion of finish- 
ing lime in construction. Southem 
lime manufacturers also meet regu 
larly every month or two in su 
places at Atlanta, Knoxville, or Bir 
mingham to discuss generally their 
local problems. 
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This organization 
is called the Southeastern Lime It- 
stitute, Inc., but does not have aly 
paid officers. None of these 10 
associations is actually affiliated with 
National Lime Assn., but many 
the members in these organizations 
also maintain membership in the 
N.L.A. 
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MISSOURI PORTLAND CEMENT CO. OPERATES 
ENLARGED TERMINAL AT MEMPHIS, TENN. 


HE “American Way” of pro- 
[vising customers with the best 

possible service has resulted in 
the building by the Missouri Port- 
land Cement Company of an out- 
standing cement terminal at Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

The plant, consisting of dock, 
silos and packing house, is located 
on the Wolf River, which is a pro- 
tected still-water forming the Mem- 
phis waterfront. In addition to water 
transportation, both the Illinois 
Central and Missouri Pacific Rail- 
roads serve the property, which 
makes it a versatile distribution cen- 
ter. 

Operations at the plant involve 
the unloading of cargo barges, stor- 
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©@ A view of the Missouri Portland Cement 
Company's dock on the Wolf River at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


ing, packing and shipping of ce- 
ment, also the handling and storing 
of paper bags, as well as cleaning, 





By WALTER C. MUELLER 
Supervisory Engineer 
Missouri Portland Cement Co. 





mending and tying of returned cloth 
sacks. 

Bulk cement is brought to the 
plant by seven cargo barges, each 
with a capacity of 8,000 barrels. 
These barges are loaded at the Mis- 
souri Portland Cement Company’s 

St. Louis dock 
on the Missis- 
sippi River, and 


are towed _ to 


Memphis 2 or 3 at a time by tugs of 
the Marquette Transportation Com- 
pany, making a round trip ijn 8 or 9 
days. These barges are known as “self 
unloading type” because they are 
equipped with the necessary facili- 
ties to discharge their own cargo. A 
unique feature of the barge design is 
the hopper bottom which allows all 
material to flow into the path of a 
Sauerman drag bucket, thus simpli- 
fying the unloading operation. The 
drag, cable drawn, delivers the ma- 
terial into a hopper over an 8-in. 
Fuller-Kinyon type “H” stationary 
pump, which has a pumping rate 
of 350 barrels per hour through an 
8-in. pipe line, 1,000 feet long. Air 
for this pump is supplied from the 
captive barge by a Fuller rotary air 
compressor delivering 1,600 c.f.m. 
at 30 pounds pressure. This com- 
pressor is driven by two Cummins 
diesel engines operating at 1,500 


© Left: The rotary air compressor on the captive barge supplies air 

for the pump; it is driven by two 180-hp. diesel engines operating at 

1,500 r.p.m. @ Below: The compressor house on the barge which is 

secured to the dock. Note the air line leading from the compressor 

in the house to the pump on the barge, also the flexible hose con- 
necting the pump and the conveying pipeline. 











r.p.m., and developing 180 h.p. 

The dock consists of a two-span 
bridge which provides a means of 
supporting the pipe lines, power 
cables and walkway from the high 
bank to the river pier. Stairways 
and landings on the pier provide ac- 
cess to captive barge at any river 
stage. A view of dock and a close- 
up of the captive barge are shown 
on the opposite page. 

_Air is delivered from the captive 
barge to the cement barge by means 
of a flexible hose with companion 
flanges, which is bolted to a fitting 
on the cement barge. Electricity for 
various uses, lights, etc., for the ce- 


ment barge comes from the shore 
by cables with special multi-plug 
connections. Cement leaves the 
barge through a second flexible rub- 
ber hose, and enters the 1,000-ft. 
pipeline to the storage plant. 

The storage structure consists of 
nine silos and four interstices and > 
has storage space for 90,000 barrels. 
The height is 131 feet. However, 
only the upper 85 feet is storage 
space, the lower 46 feet being made 
up of 4 floors which accommodate 
the packing and bag departments. 
A Shepard elevator provides trans- 
portation to the roof of the silos, 
which makes the height no incon- 
venience when silo inventory, in- 


spection or valve changing is re. 
quired. A unique feature of the 
silos are the steel conical bottoms 
each of which has an individual St 
Regis rotary feeder, a combination 
which completely empties the silo 
without manual assistance. The 
height of these silo discharges makes 
it possible to convey material di- 
rectly to the packing machines with. 
out elevating, thus aiding packing 
operation. 

The packing department consists 
of 3 packing units with independent 
equipment to prevent contamina- 
tion, and located conveniently on 4 
floor levels, which, as stated, are 
below the silo storage. The flow of 
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@ Layouts of the four floor levels of The Missouri Portland Cement Company's Memphis facilities. These are located below the silo storeg* 
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material is directly from the silos to 
the packing bin, where Bin-Dicators 
automatically control the feed. The 
St. Regis packing machines are of 
the modern 4-tube type which have 
a capacity of 300 barrels per hour. 
Push buttons are located on front 
of the machines which allow the 
operator to control all equipment 
of the unit from this station. A view 
of these machines, and the opera- 
tor’s platform is shown above. 
Each piece of equipment is con- 
nected to a Sly automatic dust ar- 
restor. Dust from this arrestor, as 
well as spill from the packing ma- 
chines and belt conveyor, is col- 
lected by means of 9-in. screw con- 
veyors, then screened by a Tyler 
3-ft. by 5-ft. Hum-mer. After this 
operation it is elevated by a 10-in. 
by 6-in. bucket elevator, and re- 
lurned again to the packing bin. 

Bulk loading is accomplished by 
means of spouts and a hose con- 
nected directly to the hoppers of the 
‘los adjacent to the loading tracks. 
A rotary valve is used to control the 
fow. Bulk may also be loaded by 
‘crew conveyors to cars located on 
the track scale. 

The bag department makes use of 
wailable space in the basement of 
he silos for the storage of paper 
bags, which are received directly 
from box cars by chute. They are 
laken* as required to the packing 
foor ‘on four-wheel floor trucks, and 
a 3,000 pound rotary lift freight 
dtvator. Returned cloth sacks are 
received from delivery trucks, loaded 
floor trucks, and taken to the 
packing floor where the cloth sack 































* An interesting study in perspective: the 
hopper bottom of the barge, in which the 
drag bucket is operated. 
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The four-tube packing machines, operated by push buttons, have a 
capacity of 300 bbl. per hour. 


# Right: A view of the storage structure, composed of nine silos and 
having a capacity of 90,000 bbl. The bottom part of the building is 
occupied by the packing and bag departments. 


department is located. These sacks 
are cleaned by means of a suction 
pipe cleaner connected to a dust 
arrestor identical with the one serv- 
ing the packing units. Sorting is 
done during cleaning, to determine 
if mending is required. Good bags 
are taken directly to a St. Regis au- 
tomatic tying machine, and are then 
ready for re-use. 

Service facilities which are lo- 
cated on loading floor provide well 
ventilated locker rooms with tile- 
lined shower stalls and service 
rooms. The office is located on the 
same floor making use of one silo 
space. 

The efficient arrangement of 
equipment and storage space used 
by packing, bag and service depart- 
ments on the four floor levels di- 
rectly below the silo storage is evi- 
dence of careful designing by the 
company’s engineering department, 
which designed the plant and super- 
vised its construction. 





U. S. Slate Production Climbs 






In Quantity and Value 


Paralleling the high level of private 
residential construction and a_ record 
private nonresidential building program, 
sales of slate in 1946 totaled 759,770 
short tons, valued at $8,844,106, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. 1946 production was 
4 percent higher in quantity than the 
former peak of 727,700 tons in 1924. 
Compared with 1945 figures (551,890 
tons, valued at $5,658,913), total sales 
in 1946 increased 38 percent in quantity 
and 56 percent in value. 

Sales of slate granules and flour in 
1946 were the highest on record, rising 
to 663,520 short tons, valued at $5,424,- 
604, or 38 percent higher in quantity 
and 47 percent higher in value than in 
1945. The average value of granules in 
1936 rose 64 cents per ton and that of 
flour 22 cents per ton, as compared with 
prices current in 1945. 





Output of Roofing Granules 
Reaches Top Mark in 1946 


The production of roofing granules 
established a record of 1,380,560 tons 
in 1946, according to reports of pro- 
ducers to the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
The tonnage was 32 percent greater than 
in 1945. The boom in new construc- 
tion and repair of run-down property 
during the last year combined to increase 
the demand for granule-coated asphalt 
roofing and siding to the highest levels 
on record. 

Relief of the wartime shortages of pig- 
ments and other raw materials benefited 
the artificially-colored types, but the de- 
mand for natural granules also was high. 
The output of artificially-colored gran- 
ules increased 40 percent and that of the 
natural granules 26 percent. In value, 
the artificially-colored types increased 
from $14.52 per ton in 1945 to $14.74 
in 1946; natural types from $7.39 per 
ton to $7.75 per ton. 










Many Benefits Found in Delayed Action 


Blasts at New York Trap Rock Quarries 


AT the 30th annual conven- 
tion of the National Crushed 
Stone Association held in 
Chicago last January, Lou 
F. Miller of the New York 
Trap Rock Corp., and Dr. L. Don 
Leet of the Harvard University 
Seismograph Station, were teamed 
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together in a discussion of delayed- 
action shooting. Their discussions 
and demonstrations, which we 
thought at the time marked the high 
spot of the entire three-day meeting, 
were reported in some detail in our 
review of the convention. (See Pir 
AND Quarry, February, 1947, page 
76.) 

In Mr. Miller’s portion of the dis- 
cussion he demonstrated a delayed- 
action blasting switch which he had 
developed in connection with New 
York Trap Rock’s concerted effort 
to eliminate complaints and oc- 
casional law suits resulting from 
blasting operations at the company’s 
quarries. Because of the wide preva- 
lence of this problem among quarry 
operators, we felt that the subject 
merited more detailed attention than 
was possible in a routine convention 
report. Accordingly we requested 
and received the company’s permis- 
sion to call on Lou Miller at New- 
burgh, N. Y. 

By one of those lucky coinci- 
dences which all - too - infrequently 
brighten the outlook of field editors, 
on the day we arrived in Newburgh 
Mr. Miller was engaged in making 











































@ This picture, taken immediately after a delayed-action shot in a trap rock quarry shows the 
excellent breakage obtained. With the new technique the company is now working 
sections of bank that were formerly regarded as unworkable. 


some test shots at the company’s 
Stoneco quarry, just across the Hud- 
son from Newburgh. Thus we not 
only got to spend a full day with 
one of the most genial and courte- 
ous men in the stone business, but 
we were permitted to see the blasting 
switch put through its paces a num- 
ber of times. 

His company became interested 
in the possibilities of delayed-action 
shooting, Mr. Miller told us, when 
vibration studies at several of its 
quarries completely verified the Bu- 
reau of Mines’ theory that earth 
movement (or vibration) is in direct 
proportion to the amount of ex- 
plosive used. It seemed plausible 
that if each hole in a blast were 
fired separately, the vibration should 
not exceed that produced by the 
hole containing the maximum 
amount of explosives. Initial tests, 
carried out in July, 1946, at Stoneco, 
were limited to 4-hole shots using a 
delay of about one-fiftieth of a sec- 
ond between holes. The primary ob- 


@ Left: A view of the delayed-action blast- 
ing switch developed by Lou Miller of the 
New York Trap Rock Corp. The drum switch 
in the foreground is a safety provision, with 
settings for "off", "run" and “fire”. 


@ Right: Simultaneous vibration readings are 
taken on these two machines. At the right 
is the Leet 3-component seismograph; at the 
left, the Cambridge vertical-component vi- 
brograph. Although the larger machine is 
necessary for complete studies, the vertical- 
component machine is frequently adequate 
for <comparative studies, 


jective of the tests was to determine 
if vibration could be reduced with- 
out any material loss in the efficiency 
of the blast. 

Right from the start it was found 
that vibration is a neglibile factor 
in delayed-action shots, and all sub- 
sequent experiments have been con- 
centrated on the problem of securing 
better breakage. It is actually in 
this field of endeavor that the de- 
layed-action technique is most im- 
pressive. In making this statement 
there is no thought of minimizing 
the importance of reducing vibra- 
tion. But this is distinctly a negative, 
non-creative function; it eliminates 
a source of -annoyance, which is at 
best an intangible benefit and hardly 
susceptible to measurement. The 
secondary and unsought benefits of 
delayed-action shooting are the ones 
that will appeal most to quarry op- 
erators—the excellent breakage ob- 
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tained (and the corresponding re- 
duction in secondary blasting), the 
ability to shoot more holes and more 
widely spaced holes in a single blast, 
the reduction of back break and the 
maintenance of cleaner, straighter 
quarry faces. 

To date New York Trap Rock has 
made many large multiple hole blasts 
at the Stoneco, Haverstraw and 
Tompkins Cove quarries. In each of 
these shots excellent breakage was 
obtained, and secondary shooting 
was reduced to the minimum. There 
was almost no back break and the 
general appearance of the banks 
showed a distinct improvement at all 
three locations. There were no vibra- 
tion complaints as a result of these 
blasts, although in each instance far 
more explosive was used than had 
ever been considered practical in in- 
stantaneous shots. At Haverstraw it 
had been the practice to use a spacing 
of 20 feet between holes in instantane- 
ous shots. Even with a 26-foot spac- 
ing on delayed-action shots the com- 
pany has found that there is a 
tendency to break the stone too fine, 
and there is a distinct possibility that 
the spacing will be increased to 30 
feet. This obviously will mean an 
important reduction in drilling costs. 

Formerly the company had con- 
siderable trouble with the top of 
banks coming down after a blast, 
and it was sometimes necessary to 
go in with wagon drills to clean 
up. On one occasion a cave-in of 
this sort took with it a well drill 
which was sitting 20 feet from the 
rim. According to Mr. Miller there 
is every indication that trouble of 
this kind will be eliminated by de- 
layed-action shooting. 

The portable blasting switch de- 
veloped and built by Mr. Miller is 
a simple, motor-driven mechanism 
for closing as many as 20 circuits in 
any sequence desired. The motor 
has sufficient power (1/15 hp.) so 
that the speed remains constant 
through any normal voltage fluctua- 
tion—even down as low as 75 volts. 
The switch is designed for a fixed 
interval of one-fiftieth of a second 
between contacts with the drum ro- 
tating at 86 r.p.m.* For safety rea- 
sons power is brought to the delayed- 
action switch through a 3-position 




















































*Other time intervals are being ex- 
Perimented with, and there are indica- 
tions that a slight increase will produce 
even better results. Mr. Miller believes 
that a delay of between .025 and .030 of 
One second will be the ultimate time 
delay selected for maximum breakage 
with minimum vibration. 









® These comparative vibrograph readings 
on instantaneous and delayed-action blasts 

w the remarkable reduction in the vertical 
component of vibration when delayed action 
iS used. Note, too, that in each case the 
delayed-action shot employed more holes 
tnd more dynamite than the instantaneous. 
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drum switch with settings for “off,” 
“run” and “fire.” The rotating arm 
on the delayed-action switch is set 
in motion about 10 seconds before 
the blast, and the contact points are 
energized by moving the drum 
switch to the “fire” position. The 
blasting switch is so designed that 
the firing sequence can start only 
with the No. | hole. 


The entire switch is built into a 
neat, compact carrying case with a 
removable front cover so that the 
terminals, the contact points and 
the rotating arm may be exposed 
when the unit is in operation. To 
protect it from possible damage due 
to blasting vibration, the switch is 
suspended from two small springs 
between metal “A” frames (see 
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cut). Normally the unit is set up 
150 or 200 feet from the quarry 
face. 

There was clear evidence in the 
discussions at Chicago of a division 
of opinion between Mr. Miller and 
Dr. Leet as to precisely why de- 
layed-action blasting produces less 
vibration or earth movement than 
instantaneous blasts employing the 
same amount of explosive. Dr. Leet 
advanced the theory that delayed- 
action shots produce less vibration 
because a large portion of the total 
energy released in blasts of this type 
goes into stone which is already 
uncoupled from the bank instead of 
acting against the solid face of 
stone. Mr. Miller’s theory was that 
the reduction in vibration results 
from a cancelling action due to the 
split second delays between adjacent 
holes; i.e. that the No. 1 hole in a 
delayed-action shot sets up a given 
vibration which is immediately 
knocked down by the vibration wave 
from No. 2 hole, and so on for as 
many holes as are detonated in the 
blast. 

On the day we visited Stoneco Mr. 
Miller made a series of 4-hole test 
shots in a pile of screenings. Here, 
for all practical purposes, the entire 
bank of stone was permanently “un- 
coupled,” and Mr. Miller reasoned 
that if a marked reduction occurred 


@ One of the 4-hole delayed shots made in 

a pile of screenings at Stoneco. The delayed 

action is indicated by the greater disper- 

sion of material evident in the right-hand 
(No. 1) hole. 


in delayed-action shots it could only 
indicate that cancellation was tak- 
ing place. Delays of 20, 40, 60, 80 
and 100 thousandths of a second 
were used in an effort to determine 
if there was some optimum interval 
beyond which the successive vibra- 
tions would accumulate rather than 
cancel. 

Readings were taken on a Leet 3- 
component seismograph and on a 
Cambridge vertical - component Vi- 
brograph. According to Mr. Miller 
the two instruments check within 
close limits; although at times the 
vertical-component graph is suffi- 
cient to tell the entire story, he feels 
that the 3-component graph is highly 
desirable for complete vibration 
studies. Comparisons were made be- 
tween a one-hole shot using two 
sticks of dynamite, and a series of 
4-hole delayed shots (using two 
sticks and one cap in each hole) 
with the various time intervals men- 
tioned above, the longer intervals 
being obtained by using alternate 
terminals on the blasting switch. 

_ The various vibration readings 
obtained in this series of test shots 
seemed to indicate that the effect of 
delayed action was very much the 
same in “uncoupled” stone as in 
solid rock. Up to 60/1000 of a sec- 
ond delay, the 4-hole shots, in which 
eight sticks of dynamite were deto- 
nated, showed much less movement 
on the seismograph than the one- 
hole shot in which only two sticks 
of dynamite were involved. In the 











@ A regular delayed-action shot at one of 

New York Trap Rock's quarries, showing the 

“peeling” action that seems to be typical 
of such blasts. 






longer delays, however, there seemed 
actually to be a reversal of the effect, 
suggesting that the cancelling action 
of successive waves was only par- 
tially effective. 

Obviously, of course, many more 
tests under varying conditions will 
have to be made before any conclu- 
sions can be reached. Some of the 
answers will be forthcoming as a 
result of day-to-day experience in 
quarries in many sections of the 
country, for the delayed-action blast- 
ing switch is already being marketed. 
Its performance at quarries of the 
New York Trap Rock Corp. and 
other locations throughout the coun- 
try seems clearly to establish it as a 
valuable and practical tool in blast- 
ing operations. 

Lou Miller had a happy gleam in 
his eye when he reminded us that 
there are still a lot of answers to be 
sought and found. “For example,” 
he pointed out, “we know that we 
can shoot many more holes with de- 
layed action than we dared to with 
instantaneous blasts. We don’t know 
yet how many more—that’s some- 
thing we’d like to find out. Proper 
spacing and burden are other factors 
still to be determined. We've used 
burdens up to 23 feet and spacing 
up to 26 feet with good results; we 
intend to find out how far we can 

-” 

. In a recent letter Mr. Miller dis 
closed to us that his delayed-action 
blasting switch is now being manv- 
factured and marketed by Labora 
tory Associates, Inc., and that sev 
eral improvements have been made 
on the original design. His letter 
went on to say: 

“It might be of interest to let you 
know that we have not as yet 
(Continued on page 94) 
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Aggregate Separation Problem 
Solved by Three Large Silos 


PROCESSING and _ han- 

dling 2,500 cubic yards of 

gravel a day at our plant 

in Presque Isle County, 

Mich., will be simplified by 

the construction of three large silos 
situated over a belt-conveyor tunnel. 
This operation of our company is 
located in what is known as the 





By J. C. BRADY 
E. P. Brady & Co. 
Flint, Michigan 





“big cut” along the Detroit and 
Mackinac Railway, near Millers- 
berg, midway between Alpena and 
Cheboygan. At one time. the rail- 
road operated a gravel plant at this 
location for its own and commercial 
uses. When fire destroyed the plant 
equipment, it was abandoned until 
late 1946, when we went in and 
leased the land on a basis of 10 
years or longer. 

Forty acres lie on the south side 
of the track and 80 acres on the 
north. The gravel at this location 
is considered of a good commercial 
grade. Although there are rock ag- 
gregates in this part of Michigan, 
there are no other gravel pits which 
are producing. 

Gravel will first be taken from 
the south side of the track and 
stored in or adjacent to the three 
huge silos on the north side before 
being shipped out. ; 

After the light overburden is 
stripped off, a 1¥%-cu.-yd. Northwest 
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@ A scene at the plant of E. P. Brady & Company near Millersberg, Mich., while under 
construction. Note the three silos in the background, provided for gravel storage. 


crane will load the raw gravel inte 
a traveling grizzly from which it 
goes directly into a primary crusher 
with a 24- to 36-in. opening. This 
crusher operates on a railroad track 
parallel to the direction in which 
the crane is traveling. 

From the crusher the gravel will 
dump onto a 300-ft. field belt con- 
veyor 30 in. wide which transfers it 
to another 60-ft. belt conveyor in a 
concrete service tunnel under the 
two railroad tracks. At the south 
side of the tracks, a 90-ft. belt con- 
veyor takes the material to the roll 
crusher house where it passes over 
a 4- by 12-ft. scalping screen. 

The crushed gravel is then passed 


@ Left: J. C. Brady, under whose direct 
supervision the plant is being built. 

@ The outlet of the 195-ft. tunnel through 

which a 30-in. conveyor belt carries gravel. 





up an inclined belt conveyor 150 
feet long to the screen house on top 
of the three silos, 42 feet above the 
ground. There a series of three 4- 
by 12-ft. washing screens will sepa- 
rate the gravel into seven different 
size groups and then pass by gravity 
into or around the silos. The dif- 
ferent gradations are stockpiled, be- 
ginning with the sand and ending 
with the 1¥2- to 2-in. maximum 
size. 

All of the belt conveyor equip- 
ment, crushers and screens were sup- 
plied by the Pioneer Equipment Co. 
Water for washing the gravel is 
pumped through 8-in. Armco spiral- 
welded pipe from a nearby lake on 
the north side of the track. Electric 
power for all the operations comes 
from two 350-hp. General Motors 
direct-drive 200-kw. diesel genera- 
tors. 

Processed gravel from inside and 
around the three silos is dropped 
through a small roller gate in the 
top of a 96-in. Armco tunnel, 195 
feet long, directly under the center 
of the three silos. Inside this tun- 
nel is a 30-in. belt which conveys 
the various sizes of gravel to another, 
ascending belt 125 feet long and 
into two 60-cu.-yd. loading bins di- 
rectly over the railroad switch track. 
Here it is loaded into gondola cars 
for shipment. 

The three silos for storing the 
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topped 





gravel prior to shipping are unusual 
in their size and construction. They 
are each 30 feet in inside diameter 
and are 30 feet high above the 
circular concrete footings on which 
they rest. They are 42 feet from 
center to center with a 12-ft. web 
between. 

Individual Armco liner plates for 
the three silos are 18 inches wide, 
with flanged edges for bolting, and 
approximately 50% inches long, 
with offset joint for bolting. Air 
wrenches were used to speed up the 
bolting operations. 

Plates for the silos are of No. 5 


e@ A closeup view of the three silos and the tunnel. The silos are 
by @ screen house 42 feet above the ground. 


@ Right: A near view of the tunnel outlet. In the background is the 
framework of the conveyors leading to the bins over the track. 





gage uncoated steel and those for 
the tunnel are of No. 7 gage. These 
will probably all be sprayed with 
asphalt before they are ‘put into 
service. The web plates, uncurved, 
are bolted together in the same way, 
and in turn are bolted through the 
sides of the silos. 

No scaffolding of any conse- 
quence was needed in constructing 
the bins or webs. Metal rungs or 
steps bolted to the inside of the bins, 
plus the flanges, make it possible to 
climb up and down inside. Con- 
struction operations were carried on 
through the winter months, although 





deep snows in late April interfered 
with the work. 

At present there is only a “pi- 
oneer” road into the gravel pit from 
Hawks and Millersberg. This is im- 
passable at times. However, the 
county road department expects to 
relocate and build an improved 
road between these towns which will 
give vehicular access to the plant. 

Construction of the plant is un- 
der the direct supervision of J. C. 
Brady and James Scott, engineer, 
and under the general supervision of 
E. P. Brady. 








Delayed Action Blasts 
(From page 92) 

reached any understanding as to the 
real reason for the reduced vibra- 
tion. Dr. Leet has been in Texas 
all summer and we have not had a 
chance to discuss this further, but 
during his absence I have been col- 
lecting a lot of data along with the 
screenings tests, and I believe that 
I now have about enough evidence 
to prove my theory. That is, that 
the reduced vibrations are caused by 
a cancellation action taking place as 
each successive hole fires. For ex- 
ample, when Number one hole fires, 
a ground wave is started out, but 
before it reaches anything like its 
crest the next hole fires and the 
wave produced by this second hole 
‘bucks’ the first wave, and so on for 
each hole following. When we come 
to the end hole and there is nothing 
to follow to cancel out this last 
hole, it seems there might be a 
possibility that sufficient bucking is 
taking place to minimize the vibra- 
tions created by this last hole. I 
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have proved, though, that a straight 
maximum amplitude can be ob- 
tained by reducing the amount of 
explosives in the last hole, and that 
amplitude can be increased by in- 
creasing the amount of explosives 
or burden. 

“This surely is one of the most 
interesting subjects I have ever 
worked on, and each shot brings out 
something new. Right now I am 
making the same tests you saw 
when we were testing in screenings, 
but this time we are drilling 1%4- 
inch holes in the quarry floor where 
we have solid rock, and we are 
using one-half stick of dynamite. 
We are obtaining some wonderful 
records and they. are checking fairly 
close to those wé obtained in 
the screenings. It is true that we 
are gétting a différence in fre- 
quency, but that is what I am par- 
ticularly interested iri determining.” 

Mr. Miller is quick to disclaim 
any credit whatsoever for .the basic 
technique of delayed-action blasting, 
and only under considerable urging 








(and then with some hesitation) will 
he admit that the particular method 
his company has worked out seems 
to be unique. We think this is un- 
derstating the case with a vengeance, 
for on any basis of appraisal the de- 
layed-action switch will measurably 
widen the application, control and 
all-around dependability of delay 
blasting. On this score we believe 
the quarry industry will some day 
owe Lou Miller a vote of thanks. In 
case the matter is overlooked, as 
such matters are all-too-likely to be, 
perhaps he will regard our com- 
ments here as a very small down 
payment. 





R. W. Rice, president of the Mikolite 
Mining and Development Company, Ie 
ported that construction would get un- 
derway this year on a $75,000 Miko- 
lite plant near Encampment, Wyo. In 
addition to the plant, the company plans 
td erect enough homes to house the fa 
milies of 60 employees. The firm has 
been active in the Encampment area for 
the past 15 years and now operates two 
properties in this vicinity. o 
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THE LIME PLANT 
OPERATOR 


By WOLF G. BAUER 


Consulting Engineer 


NATURE, CONTROL, AND INFLUENCE OF FLAMES IN 
LIME BURNING* 


Part Il. 


Nature of Flames 





FLAMES play such a 

prominent and vital part in 

lime calcination and tem- 

perature regulation of kilns, 

that it behooves us to spend 
a little thought and analysis on this 
phenomenon before attempting to 
design or alter lime kiln burning 
ystems. Upon watching a simple 
steam or air-atomizing oil burner in 
action, 


Be there one with eye so blind, 
Who never pictured in his mind 
Drastic improvements—well defined? 


And so we have with some fuels like 
gas and oil probably as many types 
of “special” burners and burning 
ystems as operators. This is a 
healthy condition, however, even if 
some of these installations are not 
always in accord with basic prin- 
ciples. It is for this reason that some 
of these fundamental concepts and 
facts are presented in the simplest 
manner possible. 

Primitive and modern man _ has 
always stood in secret awe before 
the dancing flames of a fire, be they 
the blue tongues of carbon monoxide 
above the hot charcoal embers of a 
cooking fire, or the bright lumines- 
cence of hydrocarbon distillates 
above the wood or coal bonfire. 


Chemically, the combustion process - 


is Classified as rapid exothermic oxi- 
dation of carbon and hydrogen, and 
flame is the more or less visual mani- 
festation of the zone of incomplete 
or partial combustion. 

All combustion takes place be- 
tween molecules and atoms in the 
free gaseous state except native or 
free carbon, which burns or oxidizes 
by diffusion of oxygen gas molecules 
through the solid structure of the 
heated reactive carbon cells. Most 
combustion reactions are chain reac- 
tions, by which is meant that several 
termediate loosely-held combina- 
tions of carbon, hydrogen, and oxy- 


__—. 


shor ne title of the September article 
Should have been Part I of the current 
Series on flames in lime burning. 
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gen in various 
proportions are 
formed prior to 
the two end prod- 
ucts of all combus- 
tion, namely car- 
bon dioxide and 
water. The speed 
and manner of 
these chain reac- 
tions are influ- 
enced by the fuel 
type, the tem- 
perature and pressure, the physical 
mixing, and the presence of cata- 
lytic or process-promoting agents. 

When oxygen or air is brought in 
contact with carbon, hydrogen, or 
hydrocarbons at ordinary tempera- 
tures, oxidation is very slow. How- 
ever, when the surrounding tempera- 
ture is elevated to the minimum 
critical point called the ignition 
point, the heat of oxidation released 
becomes greater than that absorbed, 
and combustion results. Each fuel 
has its own ignition point. For ex- 
ample, a stream of producer, city, 
or natural gas will maintain its burn- 
ing flame in cold air quite readily. 
On the other hand, well atomized 
oil will barely remain ignited in cold 
air, and an emulsion of pulverized 
coal will not. 


Wolf G. Bauer 


Flame 
Structure 


A flame, as we see it, 
is actually the boundary 
surface between the 
combustible gas and the air in the 
process of ignition and oxidation. 
This visual surface is not stationary, 
as may be imagined, but is actually 
traveling at great speed toward the 
gas as yet unburned, which is toward 
the center of the cone-shaped gas 
stream issuing from the burner 
nozzle. This speed or so-called flame 
propagation varies with different 
gases (oil is always in gaseous form 
during combustion), being highest 
for hydrogen, and only one-fifth 
that of hydrogen for methane and 
carbon monoxide. The speed is 
greatly modified by the temperature 
of the gas or air (or both), the 
ratio of the gas-air mixture and the 
degree of turbulency. In the usual 
fuel mixtures the flame speed is ap- 
proximately the average of the maxi- 
mum speeds of the constituent gases 
in their molecular weight ratios. For 
powdered coal-air emulsions, this 
speed may reach 2700 f.p.m. with 
50 percent primary air, and flames 
from other fuels may reach velocities 
up to 6000 f.p.m. under certain fa- 
vorable conditions of high tempera- 
tures and turbulency. No values can 
be given, but it is comparatively 


@ Fig. |. Effect of primary air on flame structure and length. 
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@ Fig. 2. Effect of gas velocity on flame 
length. 


simple to measure the speed under 
actual burning conditions by observ- 
ing the ignition point at various 
fuel stream speeds. 

The bright luminous portion of a 
flame is due to very small incandes- 
cent particles of carbon (1-micron- 
size) formed by the decomposition 
of the hydrocarbons in all fuels ex- 
cept coke, or when lowered tempera- 
ture causes such cracking or sooting 
in portions of the flame reaction 
zone. 


Gas Although flames from dif- 
Flames ferent fuels differ physical- 

ly, fundamentally their 
structure and burning processes are 
very similar, and we may study the 
gas flame as typical and most easily 
analyzed. Figure 1 shows how the 
flame lengthens with a decrease in 
primary or gas-aerating air, which 
in turn demonstrates the higher 
speed of flame propagation when 
combustion air is mixed with the 
fuel. Velocity is held constant in the 
illustration of conditions A, B, and 
C. The cone-shaped inner and outer 
outlines are due to the higher speed 
of fuel stream in the center of a 
pipe or nozzle where wall-friction 
slows down the outer section. The 
distinct cone outlines are the boun- 
daries of partial combustion of vari- 
ous gases having different flame 
speeds. Only one cone and one 
outer cone is shown, but all com- 
mercial fuels have a number of suc- 
cessive cones in which various gas 
reactions take place. Thus the in- 
ner cone shown in Figure 1-A repre- 
sents air and unburned gas, while 
the next cone may be a formation 
of carbon monoxide and hydrogen, 
and farther on and out the burning 
of methane and other combustibles, 
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until the outermost rim represents 
the diffusion zone of carbon dioxide 
and water into the air. 

Figure 2 shows the effect of ve- 
locity, and indirectly of turbulency 
due to velocity, on the length and 
shape of flames. It can be seen 
that an increase in velocity from V, 
to V, does not lengthen the flame, 
which is one of the main differences 
between a gas flame and a pow- 
dered-coal flame, other factors re- 
maining equal. 

Flame turbulency with the sur- 
rounding air has much the same in- 
fluence on ignition and flame speed 


@ Fig. 3. Effect of relative air-gas friction 
and turbulency. 


as pre-mixing of gas and air. Both 
increase flame temperature and 
shorten the flame. Figure 3-B shows 
the increased length of the flame js. 
suing from a constant speed gas 
stream when this air friction and 
surface turbulency is reduced by giy. 
ing the surrounding air the same 
speed and direction as that of the 
combustible gas. Combustion goes 
on much more slowly by diffusion, 
the temperature is lowered, and 
more incandescent carbon particles 
are produced to give this type of 
flame higher luminosity. 

Flame is also shortened by the 
manner in which the combustible 
gas strikes the surrounding air (Fig. 
ure 3-C) or by which the air strikes 
or contacts the gas (Figure 3-D), 
The latter illustration would apply 
somewhat in the case of shaft kilns. 
To project a gas flame a long dis. 
tance in an open combustion cham- 
ber like a rotary kiln, parallel flow 
surrounding air must be employed, 
while in a shaft kiln using high pre- 
heat and imposing high turbulency, 
dilution is the practical means to 
project a combustible gas stream 
horizontally through the charge. 


Oil Actually, an oil flame is 
Flames a gas flame, as the oxi- 

dation or combustion 
reaction generates the heat to va- 
porize the oil, which then reacts 
as a gas. Of course, thorough 
atomization is equivalent to fine 
grinding in powdered-coal flames, 
provided that fine atomization is 

(Continued on page 98) 
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* larger program for 1948 than that 
t | Pennsylvania Stone Producers of 1947. | 
P r " a — was a at 

noon for the outing, which was at- 

' Discuss State Highway Plans 22./9,°. 0557 oe 
as : : tractors, highway employees and 
id HE business meeting and annual spend between $8,000,000 and $10,- Pr ig eed ploy 
v- outing of the Pennsylvania Stone 000,000 per year on earth road con- 
x ff Producers Association and the Agri- _— struction, and that the program of Lime Assn. Reminds Members 
he # cultural Limestone Division was held resurfacing and surface treatment Of Coming Safety Congress 
eS on Thursday, August 14, 1947, at will be as extensive in the future a, Cie Whe Bains ‘tn 
' T. C. McPoyle, vice-president of sibly greater. to attend the Safety Congress (Cement 
rr the association, presided over the W. A. Warrick, chief construction and Quarry Section) at the Stevens Hotel 
‘ business meeting. engineer, Department of Highways, i" Chicago October 8 and 9 should con- 
h E. L. Schmidt, new chief engineer _— discussed briefly the difficulties ™™ hotel reservations at once. 
i of the Pennsylvania Department of — which were encountered by his de- —, bmn d ao ce + or ye ae Oe 
EE Highways, discussed the present partment earlier this year because of sRowng: an Siuswated tak on the pans- 
ig- ; : ; tical aspect of accident prevention; a 
4 highway construction program, the rainy weather. He told the producers quiz program conducted by the safety 
). future plans - higher type con- that new construction was now in engineer of a plant which completed 
ay struction on the primary highway full swing and would be rushed un- 2,500 days without a lost-time accident; 
~ system and also the increased cost til winter weather conditions forced a talk on “Safety for the Supervisor” 
ic. Pe mile for this type of construc- them to shut down. He predicted a and an open forum. 
'* B tion. He explained that a great 
“4 deal of the program was being car- 


» ; 


od ried out in the urban sections of 


3 
Pennsylvania, more_ particularly, 


e & 
\ a2 


t¢ B pittsburgh and Philadelphia, where g sy ~~ 
“Y; B the present cost of construction is —_— a = | 
0 & tremendous. é 
on The estimated income from June, 
1947, to May, 1948, is $230,000,000. 
. js |B At the present rate of spending, the 
xi: | Highway Reserve Fund, as well as 
ion @ its income, will be spent. Conse- 
va. @ quently the Department of High- 
cts | Ways will have to increase its source ; 
agh of revenue by January, 1949. This 
fine @ can be done by increasing the gas 
nes, @ 2X. Mr. Schmidt suggested that 
"jg | probably an increase of one cent per 
gallon on the gas tax would be 
sufficient. He asked the Pennsylva- 
~ | nia Stone Producers Association to 


~~“ -_— 
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lend its assistance in an effort to 
have the Pennsylvania General As- 
sembly enact such legislation. 

Warren Myers, chief maintenance 
engineer, Department of Highways, 
discussed the maintenance and con- 
struction program being carried on 
by departmental forces. He stated 
that his department expected to 





@ Left to right: W. A. Warrick, chief construction engineer, and Warren K. Myers, chief 

maintenance engineer, Pennsylvania Department of Highways; H. H. Wagner, general mane- 

ger, Pennsylvania Stone Producers Assn., Harrisburg, Pa.; E. L. Schmidt, chief engineer, 

Pennsylvania Department of Highways; O. M. Graves, General Crushed Stone Co., Easton, 
Pa.; T. C. McPoyle, John T. Dyer Quarry Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 





* Left to right: George E. Schaefer, General Crushed Stone Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; A. T. Goldbeck, National Crushed Stone Assn., 
Washington, D. C.; Charles Coburn, The Carbon Limestone Co., 
Youngstown, ©.; E£. A. Weymouth, Pittsburgh Limestone Corp., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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@ Left to right: John Rice Jr., General Crushed Stone Co., Easton, 

Pa.; C. H. Buckius, assistant chief engineer, Pennsylvania Department 

of Highways; A. E. O'Brien, executive secretary, Associated Pennsyl- 
vania Constructors, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Lime Plant Operator 
(From page 96) 

not overshadowed by excessive tur- 
bulency to achieve such droplet dis- 
persion; and oil-air or oil - steam 
emulsion velocity determines flame 
length. As in gas firing, oil firing 
by the diffusion technique will lower 
flame temperature and slow down 
flame propagation, thereby length- 
ening the flame. Combustion space 
for oil flame heat release may range 
from 5 to 40 B.t.u./cu. ft./sec., de- 
pending on the temperature and 
pressure of the combustion chamber. 
It is evident that rotary kiln space 
is certainly ample for such heat re- 
lease. In shaft kiln firing with oil, 
it is quite necessary first to vapor- 
ize the oil if the recuperative effect 
of the lime cooler is to be realized. 
Thus the gasification of the oil causes 
such oil-gas to be of greater volume 
because of the nitrogen and carbon 
dioxide added, helping thereby to 
delay combustion. 


Coal Very few shaft kilns still 
Flames fire coal directly in ex- 

ternal fireboxes. About the 
only improvement without complete 
change to gas firing is to operate 
these combustion chambers as semi- 
producers. Rotary kiln firing, of 
course, has turned from producer 
gas firing to pulverized-coal firing, 
which can also be applied to certain 
vertical calciners where heat ex- 
change is chiefly by convection, and 
where most of the combustion is 
completed before the gases pass 
through the charge. 

In a coal-air emulsion, the fuel 
must first be heated to the ignition 
temperature by outside radiation. 
(400 deg. F.-570 deg. F. for lig- 
nites up to maximum of 1100 deg. F. 
for anthracites. Carbon monoxide 
and methane, which include pro- 
ducer gas and natural gas, both have 
ignition temperatures around 1200 
deg. F. when mixed with air.) At 
this point the volatilization and com- 
bustion of the hydrocarbons pre- 
cedes the combustion of the remain- 
ing coke. The fine coal particles 
expand during their distillation pe- 
riod, thus allowing for shorter com- 
bustion time due to increased par- 
ticle surface. The maximum size of 
the coke particles determines the 
length of the combustion space in 
which suspended matter may burn, 
since coke requires the longest time 
for complete combustion. Fineness 
of grind becomes, therefore, a vital 
factor, while the class of coal (high 
or low volatile) and kiln combustion 
chamber temperature play modify- 
ing roles. 

It has been determined that one- 
half of the coal is burned in less 
than one-twentieth of a second, and 
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virtually all is consumed in one- 
third of a second. By diffusion-type 
burning technique, this time may 
be lengthened considerably. (In a 
rotary kiln burner having, say, a tip 
velocity of 120 ft./sec., one-half of 
the combustion and probably most 
of the distillation is completed about 
6 to 8 feet from the point of igni- 
tion. Further combustion goes on at 
a much reduced rate.) Diffusion 
burning as well as coarser grinding 
and higher fuel stream velocities can 


lengthen such flames to over 10) 
feet. However, flame length must 
be made a function of kiln length, 
extent of calcining stone in relation 
to the required pre-heating zone 
or distance to external pre-heater, 
all modified by the necessary heat 
release for lime temperature control, 
Next month we shall continue the 
discussion of flame production from 
the standpoint of burner arrange- 
ment and combustion air. 





Mining Glossary Republished 
By U. S. Bureau of Mines 


In response to urgent demands for Al- 
bert H. Fay’s Glossary of the Mining and 
Mineral Industry, an authoritative dic- 
tionary containing some 20,000 technical 
and local terms, the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines has republished the original work 
which has been out of print for many 
years. 

Copies now may be obtained for $1.75 
each from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Limestone Production Begun 
By Kaiser at Alaska Quarry 
Sixty miles from Ketchikan, on the 
east coast of Dall Island off Alaska, 
Henry J. Kaiser's Permanente Cement 
Company has gone into limestone pro- 
duction at a newly-acquired quarry. 
Word of the new venture was received 
when it became known that Territorial 





Auditor Frank A. Boyle had granted 
Permanente permission to transact busi- 
ness within the limits of Alaska. The 
corporation recently purchased the View 
Cove quarry from the Superior Portland 
Cement Company; and according to a 
report issued by Territorial Mining Com- 
missioner B. D. Stewart, shipments of 
limestone have already begun. 





Novel Device Facilitates 
Operation at Indiana Plant 

At the Brandywine Gravel Company, 
Greenfield, Ind., a newly installed hy- 
draulic system for producing washed and 
graded gravel has been the source of 
much interested observation. A_ 6-in. 
pipeline carries sand and gravel from the 
creek channel to the top of the grader 
tower. 

In order to break up solidified masses 
of material which the intake pipe did not 
readily pick up, Joe Boyer, owner, devised 
a rotary gouger to loosen the gravel. 


ot @ ey) 





@ Scene at the General Portland Cement Company's plant in Tampa, Fla. (formerly known 
as the Florida Portland Cement Company), during the installation of a 12-ft. diameter, 426-ft. 
long oil-fired rotary kiln by the Austin Company, builders and engineers. The kiln and related 
equipment were secured through the F, L; Smidth Company, and were purchased in Canade 
as surplus war equipment. The kiln layout includes a reinforced concrete burner building 
40 by 64 ft. and 60 ft. high, designed to take lifts up to 25 tons in the servicing and mainte- 
nance of equipment; a kiln drive building 44 by 68 ft. and 66 feet high; and a 20-ft. slurry 
tank (left foreground). A corrugated asbestos roof is being erected over the kiln for 
weather protection and easy access to all parts of the unit. The facilities, together with 
149-ft. stack, will be completed this fall. 
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PERSOMAL MENTION 


The Georgia Mar- 
ble Company an- 
nounces the appoint- 
ment of JoHN W. 
DENT as _ vice-presi- 
dent and_ general 
Manager of its Cal- 
cium Products Divi- 
sion. Mr. Dent was 
formerly connected | 
with Thompson-j 
Weinman Company, 
of Cartersville, as 
production manager 
of all their plants 
located throughout the country, which 
included a similar position with the Paga 
Mining company, also of Cartersville. 

WixuiaM B. Tate Jr., who was former! y 
connected with the engineering depart- 
ment of the Georgia Marble Company, 
has taken over the position of sales man- 
ager of the Calcium Products Division. 

Under Mr. Dent’s direction the Calcium 
Products Division of The Georgia Marble 
Company will expand its crushing opera- 
tions and will start immediate construc- 
tion of additional plants to produce wet 
ground calcium carbonate pigment of 
high grade for the paint, rubber and paper 
trades. 





John W. Dent 


Hersert H. Laver, plant manager of 
the Glens Falls Portland Cement Co., 
has returned from a visit to cement plants 
and other industrial plants in the West 
Indies. 

He visited the cement plant at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, which he designed 
in 1936 and 1937, the new cement plant 
at Ponce, the government cement plant 
at Trujillo City, Dominican Republic, 
and the Lone Star plant near Havana, 
Cuba. Mr. Lauer reported that there is 
a heavy demand for cement in the West 
Indies which the plants there are unable 


to supply. 


Demetrio ANDRES, who has been in 
charge of the administration and disposi- 
tion of the mineral resources of the 
Philippine Islands since 1924, has been 
appointed director of mines for the Is- 
lands. Mr. Andres prepared the bill 
which created the Bureau of Mines and 
iedrganized the bureau’s setup after the 
liberation of the Philippines from the 
japanese, 


> ‘Phe appointment of E. Wayne HaLey 
as director of sales for the Southern 
Alkali Corporation was announced today 
by W. I. GaLirHeEr, executive sales man- 
ager for the Columbia Chemical Divi- 
sion of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
and the Southern Alkali Corporation. 
(Southern :Alkali is a subsidiary “of the 
Pittsburgh firm.) 

Associated with Southern Alkali since 
1935, Mr. Haley has served as assistant 
director of sales during the past 12 years. 
As director of sales, he succeeds Ext 
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WINKLER, who will continue with the 
firm in the capacity of sales consultant. 


Mr. Haley will maintain headquarters 
at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
Southern Alkali also maintains sales 
branches at Dallas, Houston, and Corpus 
Christi. 


C. R. McMrtan, chief engineer of 
the South Carolina State Highway Com- 
mission, was recently appointed chief 
commissioner, to succeed U. S. William- 
son. At the same time S. N. PearMan, 
district engineer, was made chief en- 
gineer, replacing Mr. McMillan. 


RicHarp W. SEencer, formerly director 
of technical employment and training 
for the American Smelting and Refining 
Company, has retired from his duties 
after 41 years with the company. He 
had been general superintendent at 
American’s smelter at Garfield, Utah, 
before assuming his most recent office. 


S. A. Gretencort, James R. Gwin 
and Gorpon A. Stewart have won pro- 
motions in the Ideal Cement Company’s 
organization. Mr. Gretencort has been 
made assistant to the general manager 
of the company. He was formerly su- 
perintendent of the Three Forks Port- 
land Cement Company at Hanover, 
Mont., an affiliate of Ideal. 


Mr. Gwin, who was until recently 
chief clerk of the Ideal plant at Port- 
land, Colo., succeeds Mr. Gretencort as 
superintendent at Three Forks. Mr. 
Stewart, formerly an accountant in the 
Denver office, has been made chief clerk 
at Portland. 


STANLEY SzczcrEeL, chief engineer of 
the North Kansas City plant of the 
United States Gypsum Company, was 
recently installed president of the Mis- 
souri chapter of the National Associa- 
tion of Power Engineers. The ceremony 
marked the beginning of Mr. Szczgiel’s 
second term as president of the associa- 
tion. 


James Dickson has retired from his 
position as chief inspector of mines for 
British Columbia after 21 years of 
service. 


Aton J. BLANK, general manager of 
Cementos Atoyac, S. A., and its five 
subsidiaries, who is Grand Master of the 
York Grand Lodge of Mexico, F. & 
A. M., was recently honored in a tribute 
published in the York Rite Trestle Board. 


R. K. Comann has been transferred 
from the U. S. Gypsum Company’s Chi- 
cago office to the plant at Genoa, O., 
where he will serve as quarry superin- 
tendent. 


Epwarp C. Frick, formerly with the 
National Mineral Wool Association, has 
been named secretary of the New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Association. 


OBITUARIES 


FREDERIK E. Pautson, 82, a retired 
industrialist of Allentown, Pa., died on 
August 13 in Grand Rapids, Mich. A 
native of Sweden, Mr. Paulson emigrated 
to the United States at 16 years of age. 
He was at one time president of the 
Lehigh-Portland Cement Company. After 
resigning from this position in 1932, he 
became assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of traffic on the Reading Railroad 
staff. 


Lesuiie L. Monr, operator of a gravel 
plant at DeGraff, O., died in a hospital 
at Bellefontaine, O., on August 4 after 
a brief illness. Mr. Mohr was 54 years 
of age. 


Epwarp R. CusHinc, who was for- 
merly mine superintendent for the Cer- 
tainteed Products Corporation of Chi- 
cago, died recently in a Chicago hospital 
as a result of injuries sustained in an 
accident. 

Previously to his recent affiliation with 
the S. A. Healy Company of Chicago 
as mining engineer, Mr. Cushing had 
been consulting engineer for the Celotex 
Corporation and associate editor of Rock 
Products. He was 41 years of age. 


James E. Woopwarp, treasurer of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company and 
its affiliates, died on July 23 in New 
York City at the age of 64 years. He 
had been Anaconda treasurer for the 
last two years. 


Joun Grspons, 70, a former presi- 
dent of the East Peoria Sand and Gravel 
Company of East Peoria, IIl., died on 
July 13 at his home in Chilicothe, IIl., 
after an illness of two years. He became 
president of the East Peoria Sand and 
Gravel Company in 1924, and in 1935 
established the Chilicothe Gravel Com- 
pany. He retired from active business 
three years ago. 


Water A. KLEIN, who was for 24 
years an employee of the Fuller Com- 
pany of Wauwatosa, Wis., died unex- 
pectedly after collapsing in the Milwau- 
kee City Hall on July 14. He was 49 
years of age. 


Epwarp H. Tart, an engineer in the 
cement and slate industries, died on June 
30 at Stewartsville, N. J., after an ex- 
tended illness. He had recently been as- 
sociated with the Cameron Pump Divi- 
sion of the Ingersoll-Rand Company. 


E. G. Scuatter, 39, the former man- 
ager of the Denver office of the United 
States Gypsum Company died on July 23 
in Kansas City, Mo. 


Thomas Edison Demorest, 43, man- 
ager of Criss & Shaver, Inc., sand and 
gravel contractors, died on June 3 in the 
hospital at Rock Lake Village, Mo. 


Water H. Emerson, 49, who was 
formerly associated with the Portland Ce- 
ment Association of New York as sales 
engineer, died on August 19. 
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New Machinery 
And Supplies 





@ Mine Fan 

The Joy Manufacturing Company’s 
“Axivane” mine fan, manufactured by 
the firm at Pittsburgh, Pa., is said to 
have several unusual features. Its basic 
design, it is claimed, assures a low opera- 
ting speed. The wide angle of blade 
adjustment widens the operating range; 
and the interlocking action, with blades 
turning simultaneously, facilitates adjust- 
ment. 

Because the fan is composed of com- 
plete factory-assembled units, installation 
cost is materially reduced. Accessible 
location of bearings makes maintenance 
a simple matter. 


@ Magnetic Pulley 

The first completely self-energized 
magnetic pulley requiring no electric 
current to generate a magnetic field is 
now being commercially produced by 


—_ 
a 





Needs no electric power. 


tive removal of iron-bearing slag with 
multi-poled Eriez permanently mag- 
netized pulleys, and their effectiveness 
when installed ahead of cinder crushers 
has been proven. The unit will work 
effectively through belts of rubber, can- 
vas, leather or any other non-magnetic 
material. 


@ Lightweight Crusher 

Latest addition to the Kue-Ken 
Simplex line of crushers, manufactured 
by the Straub Manufacturing Company, 
570 Chestnut Street, Oakland, Calif, 


Low-cost mine fan. 


the Eriez Manufacturing Company, 2267 
E. 12th St., Erie, Pa. The pulley is 
adaptable to all applications requiring 
automatic separation of magnetic from 
non-magnetic materials conveyed on a 
belt. 

In the pit and quarry field, Eriez per- 
manently magnetized pulleys are proving 
increasingly effective head of secondary 
crushers and pulverizers. is the ‘“Contractors’ Special,”  intro- 

Slag plants are reporting more effec- duced to fill the demand for a light- 


Built for contractors’ needs. 





Hydraulically operated dump trailers for quarry use are now being manufactured by the 
Landis Steel Co., Picher, Okla. The trailers are pulled by Autocar C-90-T units, or by 
Autocar U-90-T units. The trailers are dumped by means of two telescopic hydraulic eylin- 
ders, and have a struck capacity of 16 cu. yds. They are of all-electric-welded construction, 
with an overall length of 22!/, #t., width of 10 ft. | in., and height of 7 ft. 6 in. The be 
is made of 4/16-in. steel plate, which is reinforced with 6-in. ship channel. The trailer is 
equipped with 24-ply Goodrich Rock Service ~~ and has air brakes. The unit weighs 
17,190 Ibs, 
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to the largest rock crushers... 


hermoid v-Be/ts are on the Job 


- transmission engineers know the many 
advantages of V-Belt drives . . . compact, noise- 
less, positive, economical, etc. Experience has 
proven that additional advantages are derived 
—at no increase in cost— when Thermoid V -Belts 


are on the job. 









* 
Your Thermoid Distributor Can 


The Thermoid Line Includes: Indus- 
trial Brake Linings and Friction Prod- 
ucts - Transmission Belting - F.H.P. 
and Multiple V-Belts - Conveyor Belting 
* Elevator Belting - Wrapped and 
Molded Hose - Custom Molded Parts 





Great strength, long life and uniformity are 
all built into Thermoid F.H.P. (Fractional 
Horsepower) and Multiple V-Belts, because 
every belt—from raw materials to finished 
product—is manufactured under the most 


exacting controls. 


Supply The Belts You Need 





* 


A postcard or letter to the home office 
will bring his name and address to you. 


Manufacturers of new equipment are 
invited to correspond direct with the 
home office. 





Thermoid Company ° Trenton, N.J., U.S.A. 


Automotive «+ Industrial + Oil Field + Textile Products 





it’s Good Business To Do Business With Thermoid 
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weight crusher which will produce %4- 
and l-in. sizes of the hardest rock with 
low power requirements. 

Between 200 and 300 gallons of 
filtered oil per hour is delivered to the 
crusher by the oil pump, in addition 
to the splash system. Large  self- 
aligning SKF roller bearings in the 
side frames carry the eccentric shaft, 
eliminating the usual caps, bolts and 
shims. Since the pitman is always in 


compression and bears against the lower 
side of the shaft only, caps and bolts 
are also here eliminated, and there is a 
resulting reduction of 90 percent in its 
weight. A foolproof safety device pro- 
tects the crusher against overloads. 

The Contractors’ Special has a jaw 
opening of 36 inches by 10 or 12 inches. 
Speed is 350 to 365 r.p.m., and capacity 
is 40 to 50 t.p.h. at %-in. setting. 
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@ Pump Housing 

An interesting development in the 
design of self-priming centrifugal pumps 
for drainage work is Jaeger Machine 
Company’s use of overall housings which 
protect the engine as well as the pump 
from weather and dirt. Keeping water 
from sparkplugs, carburetor and crank- 
case insures quick starting and more 
efficient operation and adds to engine 
life. Side panels give instant access to 
all operating controls. The enclosures 
on small pumps also lift off when nec- 
essary. On larger pumps the big housings 
give easier access to engine parts. 

Fast and doubly-sure priming is accom- 
plished by combining “inherent” priming 
action with “jet” priming—two _ inde- 
pendent actions which operate simultane- 
ously. Replaceable liners or seal rings, 
Jaeger patented “Lubri-Seal’ which is 
accessible for inspection, self-cleaning 
shell design. and open-type impellers 
which are adjustable for wear are a few 
outstanding features. 


@ Unit Cooled Generator 

A new line of totally-enclosed, unit- 
cooled generators has been announced by 
the Motor Divisions of the General Elec- 
tric Company for use in motor-genera- 





Generator suitable for use in cement plants. 
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Engine and pump protected by housing. 


tor sets or in other generating applica- 
tiofis in any non-hazardous atmosphere 
where the ratings involved make totally- 
enclosed fan-cooled construction imprac- 
ticable. 

The new generators are available in 
ratings from 30 to 150 kw. They are es- 
pecially suitable for use in atmospheres 
commonly found in steel mills, cement 
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mills and around large machine tools, 
Cooling of the generator is accom. 
plished by an air-to-air surface cooler 
which maintains safe winding tempera- 
tures at all times. When used in a mo. 
tor-generator set with a G-E totally-en. 
closed unit-cooled d.-c. motor, the entire 
unit is completely assembled at the fac- 
tory and shipped ready for installation, 


@ Brake Lining Sets 

To capitalize on the present trend 
towards bonding brake lining to brake 
shoes, the Raybestos Division of Raybes- 
tos-Manhattan, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., 
is introducing a new product, “Ray- 
BOND PG Sets.” 

Ray-BOND unchamfered brake lining 
sets are made to the same specifications 
as the well known Raybestos PG sets, ex- 
cept that they are undrilled. The prod- 
uct is now available for most passenger 
cars and the more popular trucks and 
may be used with any of the accepted 
bonding processes. 








Pettibone Mulliken Corporation, 4710 W. 
Division Street, Chicago 51, Ill., now fea- 
tures a new slurry pump with wear parts 
centrifugally cast of abrasion-resistant Dia- 
mond alloy. This alloy consists of chromiim 
carbides; its Brinell hardness is 550 to 600, 
and its tensile strength 60,000 to 80,000 
p.s.i. 










@ A guillotine with a new purpose—cutting stone—is here pictured for the inspection of 

not-so-bloodthirsty producers: The "Guillotine," marketed by the Western Distributing 

Company, Tucson, Ariz., reportedly will cut stone up to 12 inches thick. Its capacity is 30 
tons per 6 hours (flagstone). 
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FENEST CRUDE 


Where special qualities are essential for safe, enduring industrial lubrication, Sinclair Research develops 


additives that will “further improve the best’. 

Pictured above is one apparatus used by Sinclair 
Research to determine the rust-inhibiting efficiency 
of oils manufactured for turbine use. Chemical 
additives are studied to provide such protection 
against rust. Obviously, the treated oil sample used 
on the metal rod in the technician’s left hand has 
high rust-inhibiting efficiency and prevented the 
deposit shown on the other rod. 

All Sinclair Research and Refinery Control is 
similarly thorough. I¢ all adds up . . . to assure you 
of lubricant qualities essential to efficient and eco- 
nomical industrial maintenance in all applications. 








Staclain 4outomotive Oils 


For Bus, Truck and Tractor 


OPALINE 


Jovex Bos Tercroe 


OIL 


Superior lubrication in the long 
pull, under heavy loads 


Keeps engines clean... 
Sustains top engine performance 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY «+ 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, WN. Y. 


5s + EXPERT RESEARCH 
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Recently developed by the Marion Machine 
Company, Marion, N. C., is the “Marmach 
Loader," designed for use with the Interna- 
tional Industrial Model 1-6 wheel tractor. 
It is an overhead attachment and requires 
no turning of the tractor. The illustration 


shows the unit dumping a load. 


@ Twenty-Ton Tractor 

Scheduled for early production at the 
Springfield, Ill., plant of the Allis- Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company, is the 
new 20-ton HD-19 diesel crawler tractor. 
This giant among A-C machines features 
three major advantages. 

A three-stage hydraulic torque con- 
verter has been introduced into the power 
train for increased capacity and per- 
formance. The application of the liquid- 
drive principle to crawler-type tractors 
permits horse-power output held con- 
stantly near the maximum. 

Operating and maintenance points are 
so located that adjustments and repairs 
are facilitated. The torque converter 
eliminates shock and thus lessens wear. 

Hydraulically-powered steering levers 
offer finger-tip steering control; and an 
adjustable seat offers maximum visibility 
to front and rear. Other features cited 
by the manufacturer are adjustable brake 
pedals, self-energizing brakes, and a 
large clear operator platform. 

The HD-19 transmission has only two 
forward speeds (0 to 3.0 low gear, 0 to 
7.0 high) and one reverse (0 to 5.5). 
An A-frame track stabilizer design re- 
portedly eliminates twisting strains and 
provides rigid track alignment. A track 
tread of 84 in., plus 8 ft. 10% in. of 
track on the ground provide excellent 
traction. Ground clearance is 16 in. 


@ Double-duty Dump Body 

A double-duty combination lime 
spreader and gravel-rock dump body has 
recently been placed on the market by 
the Weston Dump Body Company, 321 
S. W. 11th Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


When used for lime spreading, a 20- 


Fan distributes lime evenly over ground. 


in.-wide drag chain conveyor carries the 
lime onto a 21-in. distributor fan. As the 
truck is driven over the field, the fan 
spreads the lime evenly over a strip of 
land 3 ft. or more wide, depending upon 
the speed of the truck. , 

Dump gates in the bottom of the body 
open to a width of 5% in. 


@ World's Largest Brake Lining 

What is thought to be the largest brake 
lining ever made is now being manufac- 
tured by Raybestos-Manhatten, Inc., 
Passaic, N. J., for use in Europe on the 
hoists of rehabilitated mines destroyed 
during the World War II. 

In order to accommodate the huge 
blocks, an out-rigging extension was de- 
signed and constructed by Raybestos- 
Manhattan for the boring mill table used 
for the finishing operation. A single 
piece of the brake lining measures 30 in. 
wide and 5 in. thick. The weight of a 
single block is almost 300 pounds. The 
enormity of this installation is indicated 
by the hoist brake drums, which are 
about 22 feet in diameter. 

In the area where these blocks will be 
used mine shafts usually grow deeper as 
the mines grow older, necessitating the 
use of larger and more powerful equip- 
ment on mine hoists 


Huge brake lining will go to Europe. 


@ Excavators for Tractors 

The Trackson Company, Milwaukee 
Wis., has expanded its line of tractor. 
excavators to four: oze each for the 
four sizes of “Caterpillar”  track-typ 
tractors. The full line now includes buck. 
et capacities ranging from ¥2 to 4 cubic 
yards. 

The T6 “Traxcavator” is mounted on, 
and engineered as a unit with the Dé 
tractor. Buckets of 1% or 1% cubic 
yard rated capacity are standard with 
the new T6. A bulldozer blade is quickly 
interchangeable with the bucket. } 


@ Puncture Seal 

United States Rubber Company ap. 
nounced today the return to production 
of its “Master Seal” puncture-sealing 
inner tube, which contains plastic rub. 
ber inside the crown to surround pune- 
turing objects. 

By sealing the aperture caused by the 
puncture, the plastic rubber prevents 
loss of air both before and after the 
object is removed. Repairs are usually 
unnecessary because the plastic material 
flows back into place as soon as the 





Plastic rubber seals punctures. 


object is taken out. The sealing mate- 
rial is held in place by a honeycomb 
construction to prevent “bunching up” 
and. shifting. 


@ Separates Solid Matter 

The Cooney Magnetic Screen trap has 
been developed by Eriez Manufacturing 
Co., Erie, Pa., to provide a separator for 
the removal of solid matter in flow lines. 
The combination of a screen and a per 
manent magnet built into a single filter- 


Strains abrasive materials in pipes 


ing unit, will, it is claimed, remove al 
abrasive materials in the pipes. The 
valve-type filter is easily cleaned. 
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@ Monorail Trolley 

A new trolley for carrying tail blocks 
on monorails in power drag scraper sys- 
tems is being manufactured by Sauer- 
man Bros., Inc., 534 S. Clinton Street, 
Chicago 7, Ill. 

Designed to ride the monorail on four 
double-flanged steel wheels the trolley 





Trolley is adaptable to hand or 
shifting. 


power 


mounts a Durolite block through which 
the drag scraper cables pass. The device 
is adaptable to hand or power shifting 
and will pass without difficulty over 
changes in the direction of the monorail. 


@ Magnetic Separator 

Magnetic Engineering & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Clifton, N. J., has com- 
pleted the fabrication of a cross-belt- 
type magnetic separator of new design, 
to be used for the concentration of 
feebly magnetic ores, the removal of 
contaminating magnetic specks and iron 
oxides from chemicals, powders, etc., 
and for the segregating of magnetic and 
non-magnetic materials where extremely 
clean products are required. This is the 
“Memco-Wetherill” type magnetic sepa- 
rator. 

The machine embodies the same gen- 
eral principles of magnetic separation 
as the old type Wetherill separator, but 
has been improved mechanically. With 
the new design, the main conveyor belt 
can readily be changed without disturb- 





Separator is a cross-belt type. 


ing any other part of the separator. 
The magnetic gap adjustments are 
simpler to make with the new design, 
merely by raising or lowering the lower 
Pole pieces without disturbing the top 
Magnet. 

Standard equipment includes multiple 
Magnetic discharge hoppers, magnetic 
Vibrating feeder, variable speed drive 
and control panel. 
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@ Portable 2-Unit Crushing Plant 


A new portable two-unit crushing and 
screening plant has been successfully de- 
veloped by the New Holland Manufac- 
turing Company, Mountville, Pa. 

Adaptable to either gravel crushing or 
quarry operations, the diesel-powered 
plant operates a double impeller breaker, 
while an electric generator driven from 
the same diesel supplies power for driv- 
ing the feeder, conveyors, screen and ele- 
vating wheel on the screening unit. 
Individual electric motor drives, con- 
trolled from the operator’s platform on 
the crushing unit, eliminate chains, 
sprockets and counter shafts. 

This new standard modern New Hol- 
land plant is capable of producing one 
product or two or three. Used in con- 
junction with the unit are portable con- 
veyors for bin loading or stockpiling. 

The crushing or breaking unit is a 
compact semi or full trailer assembly 28 
feet long. It is equipped with rear axle 
equalizers and with a removable front 
axle assembly. Warner Electric brakes 
are controlled from the towing tractor. 


@ Conveyor for Steep Grades 
A new portable conveyor for carrying 
materials up steep inclines has been 
added to the extensive line of portable 
power conveyors manufactured by Ma- 
terial Movement Industries of Chicago. 
It is known as Model CFL “Tote-All 
Flight Conveyor” and is available in 
14-ft. and 20-ft. lengths. According to 
the manufacturer this new conveyor will 
handle bulk material at inclines up to 45 
degrees. Two-inch flights bolted to steel 
roller chain, on 1-foot centers, assure a 








Unit is capable of producing 3 products. 


minimum amount of rollback. 

Power is furnished by either an elec- 
tric motor or a gasoline engine. which 
will handle up to 60 tons per hour of 50 
lb.-per-cu.-ft. material. 


@ Fire Extinguisher 

A stored-pressure fire extinguisher 
has been manufactured by the Union 
Stop-Fire Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. Her- 
alded as the newest development in fire 











Extinguisher requires no pumping. 


fighting equipment, this 
no pumping. 

Carbon dioxide has been combined 
with carbon tetrachloride to produce a 
chemical extremely effective in putting 
out fires. A flick of the valve instantly 
releases a stream of the fluid. The ex- 
tinguisher has a range of 15 to 25 feet. 


@ Hard-Facing Metallizing Gun 

A new method for hard-facing by using 
a metallizing gun and ‘“‘Metco-Weld H,” 
a “wire” composed of a powdered hard- 
facing alloy extruded with a plastic 
binder, is announced by Metallizing En- 
gineering Co., Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y. 

During the spraying operation, the 
plastic binder is completely volatilized, 
and the deposit consists entirely of the 
metallic constituent. Subsequent fusing, 
with any fusing torch or with an at- 
tachment on a Metco metallizing gun, 
results in a coating alloyed to the base 
and physically and chemically identical 
to hard-facings of the same alloy applied 
by other methods. 

The alloy used in Metco-Weld H is 
said to possess, excellent resistance to 
abrasion. 


unit requires 
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@ New Series of Magnetos gccum\ 


The American Bosch Corporation of ously V 
Springfield, Mass., has announced a new high-p! 


series (MJH) of magnetos especially gallon 
5 accum| 


200 p 
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2000 

system 
valves, 
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Magneto with removable breaker assembly, e@ Hi 


Ah 
applicable to tractors and industrial en- radical 
gines of small and medium size. ductio! 

According to the manufacturer it com- Portlar 


bines rugged mechanical features and 
fine electrical characteristics, employing 
an oil-impregnated stationary winding 
and an Alnico magnet rotor. The 1- and 
2-cylinder gearless types are equipped 
with ball bearings on the drive end of 
the rotor shaft, while those with gear- 
driven distributor rotors have ball bear- 
ings at both ends of the magnet rotor. 

The breaker assembly is removable as 
a unit, and once the contact points are 
aligned on the assembly, no further 
alignment is necessary after installation 
of the unit in the magneto. 


CONTAINS performance charts show- 


ing how to select a slurry pump to 
insure maximum life of the wearing 
parts when pumping any one of three basic types 
of slurries each containing a different per- 


@ High Pressure Accumulator 
Greer Hydraulics, Inc. of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has developed a new “Hi-Lo Pres- 
sure Power Pack’ to be used for actu- 
ating huge presses. 
The unit consists of an all-steel cab- 





centage of solids. d : . an 
inet, housing all the circuit components. 
Removable panels are provided for ease 


TELLS how the shell is interchangeable for right or left 
hand rotation . . . how the suction and discharge 





nozzles can be rotated around axis of pump to positions in of. thi 
any of the four quadrants, a total of 72 possible combinations. dr “y 
to a 
SHOWS how the Type “‘R”’ has no internal studs or bolts... to 11 
how the impeller is easily removed without disturbing piping... the tr 
how the gland is under suction pressure only, quickly dis- camer 
mantled by removing four bolts... there 
preven 
DESCRIBES the ingenious design of the stuffing box and its ing ur 
minimized packing troubles. . . ow 
pound. 
SHOWS how the Type “‘R”’ is maintained at very low cost... used i 
. , : row, t 
READ how its advanced design efficiently handles, ore concen- change 
trates, tailings, slag and residue from filters and classifiers; possibl 
also all types of caustic or acid mixtures containing abrasive heavy 
solids. Ideal for cement and glass mills. clude : 
Write for the Type "R” BULLETIN TODAY! 7a‘ 4 be 
rite ror the lype 76 | and 3 
MORRIS MACHINE WORKS i . At high pressure accumulator operates at gravel, 
Baldwinsville, N.Y. fa cf W oa we ne 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities of maintenance. The hydraulic circuit boom 


is powered by a dual-shaft, 30-hp. elec- ieee 
tric motor, one end of which drives 4 
low-pressure pump capable of delivering ( 
9 gallons of fluid every 15 seconds; the for 
other end of the motor drive-shaft drives era 
a high-pressure pump with a capacity the 
of 3 gallons every 15 seconds. The low an 
pressure fluid is stored in three 10-gallon 
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accumulators and is released instantane- 
ously when the system calls for it. The 
high-pressure fluid is stored in two 10- 
gallon accumulators. The low-pressure 
accumulators operate between 300 and 
200 p.s.i., while the high-pressure ac- 
cumulators operate between 2500 and 
9000 p.s.i. Other components of the 
system include suitable relief and control 
valves, a 100-gallon reservoir equipped 
with suitable filters, a low-pressure gauge 
and a high-pressure gauge to indicate the 
pressure in the low-pressure line and 
high-pressure line respectively. Each ac- 
cumulator is equipped with a charging 
valve and an air pressure gauge for use 
in preloading the accumulators and for 
indicating at a glance the preload pres- 
sure at any given time. 


@ Hydraulic Lift Truck 

A heavy-duty lift-truck embodying a 
radically different design is now in pro- 
duction at Mixermobile Manufacturers’, 
Portland, Ore., plant. The main feature 


Will handle 6,000 Ibs. 


of this new type lift truck is the hy- 
draulic lift that will handle 6,000 pounds 
to a height of 8 feet, or 4,000 pounds 
to 11 feet, yet collapse completely into 
the truck body like the bellows of a 
camera. With the lift in lowered position, 
there is no track or front obstruction to 
prevent the Wagnermobile lift from pass- 
ing under low-head clearance. 

The Wagnermobile lift weighs 7425 
pounds with fork and boom; it can be 
used inside freight cars or in other nar- 
tow, tight quarters. A variety of quick- 
change attachments are available, making 
possible the handling of a wide variety of 
heavy or bulky materials. Attachments in- 
clude forks to handle pallets, lumber, etc. 
“Scoop” type buckets in both '%-yard 
and %-yard capacities for grain, sand, 
gravel, dirt, sawdust, sheet steel, pipe, 
castings, and other heavy, odd-shaped 
loads can be easily handled with the 
boom attachment. 





Complete but condensed in- 
formation on nonmetallic min- 
erals production is contained in 
the statistics chapter of the Pit 
and Quarry Handbook. 
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GUARD THESE POINTS 
FOR OVER-ALL ECONOMY 


Wherever you use wire rope or chain you’ll gain these extra advantages by 
specifying Laughlin quality fittings: 


IN ECONOMY 


The expense and delay of ordering “‘specials’”’ are eliminated. You'll find 
the fittings you want are usually standard in Laughlin — the most com- 
plete line. Stronger because they’re drop-forged and weldless, they'll out- 
last the wire rope. And 3 Laughlin “Fist-Grip”’ clips will do the work of 
4 ordinary U-bolts. 


IN PROTECTION 


Lives, loads and equipment are safeguarded by Laughlin Safety Hooks 
and Safety Clips. Every Laughlin fitting is designed to protect your wire 
rope and chain — to bear its full share of the load and grip without crush- 
ing. 


Your costly mining equipment needs the distributed protection of always 
dependable wire rope and chain fittings. Laughlin fittings provide that 
protection, with added economy and trouble-free service. For a complete 
catalog write to Dept. 3, THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN COMPANY, 
Portland 6, Maine. Laughlin fittings are distributed through mill, mine 
and oil field supply houses. 


AUGHLIN ® 


\_4 
THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF DROP-FORGED WIRE ROPE AND CHAIN FITTINGS 
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SECO VIBRATING SCREENS 


The top illustration may seem a little exaggerated, but there’s no ex- 
aggeration in the statement that “dead areas” just can’t exist on the 
screening surface of a Seco. No wonder then, operators everywhere 
(live wires themselves) choose Seco vibrating screens for screening 
more tons per hour... every hour... month after month... year 
after year ... with little or no maintenance. Investigate Seco advan- 
tages today. Write for “A Guide to Better Screening.” Dept. A. 


TRUE 
CIRCULAR 


MOTION 
VIBRATING 
SCREENS 





SCREEN EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 
F BUFFALO 21, NEW YORK 


United Steel Corp., Ltd., Toronto 





In Canada: 


- 





TRADE NOTES 


The 





promotions of four divisional 


‘managers of Nordberg Manufacturing 


Company, Milwaukee 7, Wis., to vice- 
presidencies of the company has been 
announced. The new vice-presidents are 
Roland W. Bayerlein (Heavy Machin- 
ery), H. H. Talboys (Railway Equip- 
ment), D. A. Cheyette (Crushers) and 
R. R. Shafter (Process Machinery). 
Mr. Bayerlein has been associated 
with Nordberg Manufacturing Company 





R. R. Shafter 


D. A. Cheyette 


since 1919. He served asa sales engineer, 
doing estimating, making power plant 
analyses, and formulating proposal speci- 
fications for steam and diesel engines. 
In 1933 he became assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of sales and engi- 
neering of the Heavy Machinery Division 
and two years later was appointed mana- 
ger of that division. 

Mr. Talboys joined Nordberg in 1923 
as manager of the Railway Equipment 
Division and designed and developed 
the tools made by that division. He 
served as director of the Track Suppliers 
Association in 1935 and 1936 and presi- 
dent in 1937. He was also a member of 
the board of directors of the National 
Railroad Applicant Association from 
1935 to 1937 and president in 1937. 

Mr. Cheyette has a background of 30 
years of experience in crushing, grinding, 
cement and mining machinery design and 
application. He was associated for several 
years with Kennedy-Van Saun Manufac- 
turing and Engineering Corporation and 
with the Traylor Engineering and, Manu- 
facturing Company. In 1937 Mr. Cheyette 
joined Nordberg and became sales man- 
ager of the Crusher Division and general 
manager in 1944. He was instrumental 
in the formation of the Process Machinery 
Division in 1944 and served as sales 
manager of that Division since its it- 
ception. 

Mr. Shafter formerly was affiliated 
with the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company and served on the staff of the 
Traylor Engineering and Manufacturing 
Company for over 33 years. Mr. Shafter 
supervised the design and construction 
of many crushed stone, gravel, cement, 
clay, lime, alumina, mining, milling and 
smelting plants, and has been active in 
designing and selling heavy crushing, 
grinding, calcining, and smelting ma 
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chinery. He joined Norberg in 1944 to 
be in charge of the Process Machinery 
Division. 


C. W. Loomis, manager of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. Memphis plant since 1931, 
has been transferred to St. Louis, where 
he will assume important administrative 
duties at the general offices of the com- 
pany. 

F. C. Chenault, sales manager at 
Memphis, succeeds Mr. Loomis as man- 
ager of the Memphis plant. He assumed 
his new. duties on July 1. 

R. R. Duff, formerly in the market 
research department in the company’s 
general offices in St. Louis, succeeds 
Mr. Chenault as sales manager at the 
Memphis plant. 


Ralph W. Rausch, 
who has been assist- 
ant chief engineer 
at Link-Belt’s Persh- | 
ing Road plant, in 
charge of estimate- 
engineering since 
1933, has been ap- 
pointed chief engi- 
neer. He succeeds 
C. S. Huntington, 
who has retired be- 
cause of ill health. 

Mr. Rausch entered Link-Belt employ 
in 1925 at the Caldwell plant, Chicago, 
as a belt conveyor specialist. He has 
been a member of the Pershing Road 
plant since 1927. 





R. W. Rausch 


Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Di- 
vision of Raybestos Manhattan, Inc., re- 
cently received second award for out- 
standing excellence of its business maga- 
zine advertising during 1946 and 1947 
in the National Advertising Agency Net- 
work competition. This is the fourteenth 
award received by Manhattan in the 
fields of advertising, merchandising and 
public relations. 


George M. Schurman, president and 


treasurer of the National Bag Corpora- | 


tion since 1930, has been elected a di- 
rector of American Brake Shoe Com- 
pany. 


The annual Associated Business Papers’ 
Advertising Competition has awarded 
the General Electric Company a certifi- 
cate award in Division 3 Machinery and 
Equipment, for the excellence of their 
industrial diesel-electric locomotive cam- 
paign. The G-E campaign was selected 
for the award from a tota! of 181 indus- 
trial advertising entries. 


The GMC Truck and Coach Division 

recently announced the introduction of 
an improved line of light and medium- 
duty trucks with an entirely new and 
bigger cab. Price adjustments on the 
heavier line of trucks, above 18,000 
Pounds gross vehicle weight, have also 
been announced. All price adjustments 
Cover standard base chassis and cabs. 
_ It was stated that in addition to the 
mcreases made as the result of improve- 
ments and refinements in the new line of 
trucks, adjustments were necessary due to 
the rising costs of material and labor. 


October, 1947 











BUSINESS END 


weed 


THE EAGLE ''SWINTEK’’ DREDGING LADDER 


You're looking at the business end of the E. T. Slider Inc. Dredge No. 5 in 
the photograph above—recent modernization of this dredge included installa- 
tion of the 15”-75’ Eagle “Swintek” Dredging Ladder shown. Note side braces 
for additional strength to permit underwater traversing of ladder for more 
thorough clean up of deposit. “Swintek” was the choice because a similar 
installation on Dredge No. 4 has, for 17 years, given a 30% increase in pro- 
duction . . . has eliminated previous difficulty with boulders and penetration 
of hard pan. About this new dredging ladder, Mr. Slider says, “Our Swintek 
cutter and ladder work perfectly.” 

Continuous operation . . . even flow of materials . . . reduced wear on 
pump ... deeper dredging . . . dredging of hard packed material—the 
Eagle “Swintek” gives you all these important advantages. Continuous travel- 
ing chain keeps oversize away from nozzle and out of system—eliminates 
clogging and damage. Chain cutter bars cut and loosen deposit to increase 
volume pumped. Send for Catalog 745. 


Sand and Gracel Equipment 
“SWINTEK’’ DREDGE LADDERS — SCREW WASHERS 
LOG WASHERS — DEHYDRATORS — SAND TANKS 
CLASSIFIERS —- REVOLVING SCREENS 


EAGLE TRON WORKS 


133 Heleomb Ave. e Des Moines, Iowa 
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The International Paper Products Divi- 
sion of the International Paper Company 
has opened a branch sales office in Los 
Angeles, with Frank N. Gladden as dis- 
trict sales manager. The office is located 
at 607 South Hill Street, Los Angeles. 


W. W. Shipley, vice-president of 
Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., has announced the purchase 
of all the capital stock of the Osceola 
Silica & Firebrick Company, of Osceola 
Mills, Pa., which is in the heart of the 
well-known Clearfield County fire clay 
district. It was stated that the purchase 
of this company was made out of working 
capital. Annual capacity of the plant is 


10,000,000 fire brick. The transaction 
marks the advent of Laclede-Christy in 
the large eastern industrial market. 
Albert B. Agnew has been appointed 
general manager of the Osceola Company. 
He was associated with Harbison-Walker 
Refractories Co. for over 30 years, dur- 
ing which he was superintendent of 
plants in Pennsylvania and Chicago. 


A series of dealers’ service training 
schools instigated last year by The Four 
Wheel Drive Auto Company is paying 
off in better service to its customers’ 


trucks, according to Lloyd Pernot, serv- 
ice division manager for the company. 
service 


The company’s sixth training 
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PRESENT DRAGLINE BUCKET! 


ONE CU. YD. 
RATED CAPACITY 
























The Page AUTOMATIC is 
built large enough to make the 
carrying capacity equal to the rated 
capacity size. A 1 cu. yd. Page buck- 
et will load and carry I cu. yd. of mate- 
rial. Ordinary buckets do not have suf- 
ficient allowance for the curved por- 
tions and the open end and, therefore, 
earry only 4 to %4 as much material as 
rated capacity indicates. A bucket with 
a struck measure of less than 31.8 cu. 
ft. cannot possibly average a | cu. 
yd. pay load. 














Check the struck measure of 
your bucket. See what you 
are loading! Ask your 





DAGE & 


DRAGLINE BUCKETS and 
WALKING DRAGLINES 


dealer. Write for new booklet 
“How to Get the Most Out of a 
Page AUTOMATIC Dragline 
Bucket.” It lists minimum struck 








measurements for all size buckets 
giving true ratings. 


Page AUTOMATICS are built in 

perforated, slat or standard designs 

and are guaranteed to outdig any 

other dragline bucket at any 
depth. 


lice PAGE ENGINEERING 
Ti COMPANY 
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school period since the war ended re. 
cently. 

Sixty-eight men have attended these 
schools to date, representing Canada, 
Mexico, Honolulu and Chile, in addition 
to the United States. 


Wendell J. Farischon was recently ap. 
pointed news editor of “Caterpillar’s” 
news service of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Ill. He succeeds Jerry Rei- 
chart, who has accepted a position as 
editor of Employee Publications at the 
Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif. 


i; The Eagle Iron 
= Works of Des 
| Moines, Ia., this 


year is looking back 
upon 75 years of 
service to the min- 
ing, clay products 
and sand-and-gravel 
industries. Lawrence 
Aulmann and his 
brother, George W. 
Aulmann, founded 
the company in 
the early 1870's. A 
small machine shop 
and foundry was acquired, and the bro- 
thers began almost immediately to speci- 
alize in equipment for the clay products 
industry. Later they were called upon to 
develop certain equipment for the sand- 
and-gravel industry. 

In the large modern plant the following 
types of equipment are turned out: Eagle 
single- and ‘double-screw washer-dehy- 
drator, Eagle single- and double-screw 
washer-classifier-dehydrator, Eagle log 
washer for abrasives, and Eagle sand 
tank. Officials of the firm are the fol- 
lowing: Theodore Aulmann, president 
and treasurer; Ralph L. Aulmann, sec- 
retary; C. B. Laird, sales manager; H. L. 
White, chief engineer; Al Hartman, 
plant superintendent. Mr. Hartman has 
completed nearly 50 years of service, 
having joined the company in 1898. 


Theodore Aulmann 


Harold L.. Hoefman has been elected 
vice-president in charge of manufactur- 
ing for Link-Belt Company. He has 





H. L. Hoefman 


D. E. Davidson 


been affiliated with the company since 
1920 and has been general manager of 
the Pershing Road plant in Chicago since 
1943. 

At the same time the company 4fi- 
nounced the appointment of David E. 
Davidson as general manager of the 
Pershing Road plant, to succeed Mr. 
Hoefman. 
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Link-Belt Com- 
pany has announced 
the re-establishment | 
a, of a sales office in| 
Washington, D. C 

9) 
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Made.. 


by the world’s largest 
producers of ASBESTOS, 
J-M Friction Materials 
are mechanically strong, 
highly heat-resistant! 


in the famous J-M 
Research Laboratories 
under actual field 
conditions! 






INDUSTRIAL 
FRICTIO N 


MATERIALS 
& POWER EQUIPMENT 


through Johns-Manville Distributors everywhere! 


The highly trained buyers of most leading manufacturers started 
your industrial equipment off right with J-M Friction Materials 
... controlled from mine to user by the outstanding producer of 
asbestos products. Stay with Johns-Manville and you're sure 
of the best! Contact your nearest J-M Distributor for help in 
selecting the proper style of J-M Friction Material . . . or write 
to Johns-Manville, Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 


JOMWS MANY), 
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By LEO T. PARKER 


Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Manufacturers and sellers of nonmetal- 
lic products who keep informed of new 
law suits have a good chance to win un- 
avoidable suits. They prepare to win 
suits by conducting their business in view 
of knowledge they have learned by read. 
ing the cause and outcome of suits in. 
volving others in similar businesses. 


Must Prove Injury 

One who sues for compensation under 
the State Workmen’s Compensation Act 
cannot recover compensation if he fails 
to prove definitely that the injury was the 
sole cause of the disability or death. 

For example, in Lewis v. Texas Em- 
ployers’ Ins. Ass’n, 197 S. W. (2d) 187, 
it was shown that an employee of a 
plastering contractor had been engaged 
generally in carrying plaster to workmen 
on the job. The employee received a 
blow on his stomach while carrying a 
mortar board. The evidence showed that 
immediately upon receiving the blow. to 
his abdomen, the employee dropped the 
mortar stand, held his side, seemed to 
be in pain. He ceased work for a few 
minutes but worked the remainder of the 
day. He did not return to work and 
died two weeks later. His widow sued 
to recover compensation under the State 
Workmen’s Compeansation Act. 

The widow failed to prove +that the 
employee’s death resulted solely from the 
injury, and the higher court refused to 
award compensation. 

Perpetuity Void 

According to a recent higher court a 
contract or deed is void which includes a 
clause to purchase merchandise at a 
definite price with no time limitation. 
Hence, it is perpetuity prohibited by 
law. 

For instance, in Brown v. Mathis, 41 
S. E. (2d) 137, reported March, 1947, 
it was shown that the Kirkpatrick Sand 
and Cement Company sold a tract of land 
The deed contained a clause that the 
Kirkpatrick Sand and Cement Company 
“reserves to itself its successors and as- 
signs, the right to mine and take from 
said land all sand together with the nec- 
essary rights of going upon said land to 
secure same.” The deed also specified 
that the company would pay to the pur- 
chaser of the tract ten cents per car for 
all cars of sand secured from the premises. 

Later the purchaser of the tract sued 
to invalidate the clause on the grounds 
that the clause attempting to reserve the 
right to the sand is void and ineffective 
for the reason that it is an option with no 
time limit fixed for its performance and 
violates the rule against perpetuities. 

The higher court agreed with this con- 
tention. In holding the deed clause void, 
the higher court said: 

“The reservation clause was an attempt 
to reserve to the grantor (Kirkpatrick 
Sand and Cement Company)... - «4 
perpetual option to purchase the sand 
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on the land described: at the price of 
10 cents per car, and constituted a 
direct violation of the rule against per- 
petuities.”” 
Incompetent Driver 
Considerable discussion has arisen from 
time to time over the legal question: 
Can a company be held liable for dam- 
ages caused by an incompetent or intoxi- 
cated motor truck driver? 
In Krausnick v. Haegg Company, 20 
N. W. (2d) 432, the question presented 






/ the higher court was: Can the Haegg Pues 
, Company be held liable for injuries 
; caused by its motor truck driver when With Cleveland Wire 
its officials knowingly entrusted operation 
of the truck to an inexperienced or in- Screen Section Assemblies 
, competent driver? ; 
. The higher court held that all motor @ Increase your profits and stop ton- 
| truck owners are liable in damages for nage losses with the specially pre- 


pared, reinforced screen sections for 
vibrators. This standard type of edge 
is available in five different styles for 


injuries caused by a person hired to drive 
the vehicle who is inexperienced or in- 








i competent. . . electrical and mechanical vibrating ma- 
Notice Implied chines. 
‘ According to a recent higher court the ; list sh 
d courts imply that property owners have Let our wire screen specialist show you 
legal notice of a defect that existed two how you can adapt thege screen s0c 
‘% tion assemblies to increase your profits. 
a years. @ NO PULL-OUT @ EXTRA STRENGTH 
" For example, in Smith v. Kansas, 146 There is a CLEVELAND Wire Screen @ NO SAG @ EASY TO CHANGE 
t Pac. (2d) 660, it was shown that a pedes- for every purpose. @ LONGER SCREEN @ DRUM-TIGHT 
" trian sustained serious injuries when she LIFE . TENSION 
- stepped upon a defective lid of a man- For detailed information on Cleveland Screen Section Assemblies write today for 
“ hole ‘n a catch basin. This court held BULLETIN No. 6. 
ee that the property owner was negligent 
"i and, therefore, liable in damages because THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & tad CO 
d witnesses testified that the lid had re- z : 
df mined defective for two years. 3574 £.78 STREET CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
te Sales Tax 





States are prohibited by the Federal 

Constitution from regulating commerce ‘6 9 nig : z ae ; 
between states, and as a result, a “sales” | ] ] E en W. h 

to tax cannot be imposed on sales made in op S em ad or 1C1 t 1g. ing 
interstate commerce, that is, on mer- 

chandise from one state into another 








a state. However various states have en- 
a acted as a supplement to their sales tax 

a a law known as a “Use Tax” which im- 
mn. poses a tax on goods coming into the 
by state for use upon which the state sales 

tax has not been paid. According to a re- 

41 cent higher court if a state has been ad- 
7, ministering both the sales tax law and WEIGHING SC a A FF . R 
nd use tax law as one, a law which exempts 
. the commodity or product from one tax * OVER 
he automatically exempts the products from - 
i Uh ts ether tmcation ow. BLENDING POIDOMETER | 
as For example, in Union Portland | 
0 oe Company v. State Tax Commis- e contributes top-flight efficiency in 

F son, 176 Pac. (2d) 879, reported April, plants handling both raw and fin- 
be 1947, it was shown that the state of FEEDING ished material. 
ied Utah adopted a law requiring payment of es . : ; ‘ now 
- percent on merchandise purchased or This machine combines high speed 

ued. In other words, the sales and use RECORDING and precision weighing with auto- 1 

es. taxes are each 2 percent of the purchase eats epemten end cave Cute serving 
4 price. The Tax Commission administered e >. 
7 


the t 1 
ra ¢ two laws-as though they were one, PROPORTIONING a a re industry 


and when the sale of certain property was 
. record output, and minimum o 
exempted from the sales tax, it con- “s " 





no fidered the use of that property was Sian 
nd also exempted from the use tax. Now available with total tonnage 
> Litigation arose whether the Union recording devices, and remote con- 
on- Portland Cement Company, located in ; 1 trols for indicating feed rate and 
nid, Utah, must pay a 2 percent use tax on amount delivered. 

coal purchased and shipped from an- 
npt other state. On March 18, 1943, a state Write for Catalog No. 5 
“A W was enacted which exempted coal 





od io", @ Sales tax. The higher court || SCHAFFER POIDOMETER CO., 2828 Smaliman Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
eld that from this date the Union Port- 
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HAVE YOU TRIED 


Waln 


THE 


It shows why a New Holland 3030 
Breaker means dollars in your pocket 


Tie a walnut on a piece of 
string. Hold the string about 
a foot away from the nut 
and whirl the nut against a 
hard surface. It breaks with 
little effort in comparatively 

uniform pieces because the cracking force 

is evenly distributed. 

Now crush a walnut between 

the jaws of a pair of pliers. 

The pressure necessary to do 

this pulverizes the middle 

section of the nut—yet leaves 

the ends in large, irregular 

pieces. Crushing force is confined to one 

small area and much greater effort suc- 

ceeds only in producing an undesirable 

product. 

The New Holland Model 3030 Stone Breaker 

reduces rock as the walnut on the string was 

broken—by impact. The product therefore, is 

uniformly cubical and the power requirement 

small. That means less waste fines . . . less 

power used . . . bigger profits. Write for il- 

lustrated descriptive booklet today. 


NEW HOLLAND MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mountville, Pennsylvania 


Primary and 
Secondary Crushing 
In One Operation 


fa(G) 
NEW HOLLAND 


DOUBLE IMPELLER BREAKERS 





land Cement Company need not pay a 
“use” tax on the coal it used in operation 
of its plant. 

This late decision is unusually impor- 
tant because it is applicable to cement, 
lime, rock, sand, gravel, etc. 


Manufacturer Breaches 
Contract 

Under no circumstances may a seller 
repossess equipment purchased on in- 
stallment payment plan, if he breaches 
or violates any clause in the contract. 

For example, in Brandtjen & Kluge, 
Inc., v. Pope, 192 S. W. (2d) 496, the 
testimony showed facts as follows: A 
manufacturer in January sold certain 
machinery. The sale was made under a 
conditional sales contract. This contract 
provided that in event the purchaser 
defaulted on any installment, when due, 
this default would entitle the manufac- 
turer to take possession of the equipment 
and keep all payments made by the 
purchaser. The latter paid down $214, 
and gave monthly notes for the balance 
due. The contract contained a clause to 
the effect that before the manufacturer 
would take possession of the equipment 
he would notify the purchaser. 

A disagreement arose when the pur- 
chased notified the manufacturer that by 
reason of defects a part of the machinery 
would not work automatically. The 
manufacturer demanded that the pur- 
chaser make the agreed monthly payments 
but the latter refused to do so. Then the 
manufacturer wrote the purchaser that 
he would sue under the contract immedi- 


ately because of the purchaser’s failure to 
pay the notes. However, the manufac. 
turer did not state in this letter that he 
intended to repossess the equipment, 
Soon afterward the manufacture: filed 
suit and took possession of the presses and 
equipment. Then the purchaser sued 


._ the manufacturer for $225 as damages 


for the loss of use of the equipment. The 
purchaser contended that the manufac- 
turer had no legal right to take possession 
of the equipment because he had not 
complied with the above clause in the 
contract which required him to notify 
the purchaser of these intentions. 

The manufacturer contended that his 
letter was proper and legal notification, 
but the higher court refused to agree with 
the manufacturer and held the purchaser 
entitled to recover $225 damages. Also 
the court ordered the manufacturer to 
return the equipment to the purchaser, 
and said: 

“The principle is that it is a plain 
matter of contract, and the parties are 
entitled to have the contract enforced 
according to its terms . . .. We are of 
the opinion that the letters from the 
complainant (manufacturer) did not 
constitute notice of an intention to ac- 
celerate.” 


Two Innocent Persons 


All courts have adopted this. rule: 
Where one of two innocent persons must 
suffer from the wrongful act of another 
the loss must fall upon the one making 
the loss possible. 





GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO. INC., 142nd Street & Rider Avenue, N. Y. 51, N. ¥. 
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See Walsh v. Hunt, 52 P. 115, where 
one Hughes was authorized by Willis to 
negotiate a loan for $500, with which to 
pay off an existing obligation. There- 
after Hughes presented for Willis’ signa- 
ture a note and mortgage which he ex- 
ecuted in pencil. Later Hughes erased 
the pencil words and figures and wrote in 
lieu thereof with pen and ink twelve 
hundred dollars. 

This higher court held that the lender 
could recover $1,200 from Willis upon 
the theory that the latter was guilty of 
negligence in executing the documents 
written in pencil, thus enabling Hughes 
to perpetrate his fraud. 

Hence under no circumstances should 
any one sign a contract or other instru- 
ment whose body is written in pencil. 

Danger Obvious 

If an employee is injured by a device 
or thing known by the employee to be 
dangerous, he cannot recover damages 
from his employer. 

In Perry v. Herrin Brothers, 35 S. E. 
(2d) 883, it was shown that an employee 
sued his employer to recover damages for 
injuries received when he slipped and 
fell on a narrow platform. The higher 
court refused to hold the employer liable 
in damages, saying: 

“If any dangerous conditions existed 
in connection with the platform, such 
conditions were obvious, and the plain- 
tif (employee) was thoroughly familiar 
with the situation . . .” 

Thus, this court established the law 
that where a dangerous condition or de- 


fect is known by an employee, the latter | 


assumes the full risks connected with the 
employment. 
Vibrating Machine 

It is well established law that although 
a company has operated a manufacturing 
business in the same location for many 
years, it cannot install new machines or 
equipment closer to private dwellings, or 
more annoying than previously used ma- 
chines. 

For example, in Finn v. Pasquini, 49 
Atl. (2d) 858, reported February, 1947, 
it was shown that a company has been 
manufacturing concrete blocks for 25 
years, using manually operated machines. 
The company decided to install a vibrat- 
ing machine which “makes a noise of a 
different character, not unlike 
caused by the operation of a sawmill.” 

A property owner filed suit and asked 
the court to grant an injunction to pre- 
vent the company from installing the 
new vibrating machine on the grounds 





that | 


that its operation would be a “nuisance” | 


in the neighborhood. The higher court 
refused to grant the injunction but indi- 
cated that although the company could 
continue using the same equipment it 
had previously used, yet if the new vi- 
brating concrete block machine proved 
to be a “nuisance” to persons who lived 
in nearby homes, the lower court must 
issue an injunction against its use. The 
higher court also indicated that until 


the testimony proved that the machine | 
was a nuisance the company could oper- | 
ate it 37 feet, 2 inches distant from the | 








Balance Your Stockpiles with an 


American 


Rugged, sectional, high-test steel hous- 
ing is extra-heavy and especially de- 
signed for severe, continuous service . . . 
joints are machined for dust-tightness. 
Center feed gives finer product—con- 
ventional front feed gives coarser prod- 
uct with minimum fines. 













“ACS” Hammermill 


Meeting seasonal requirements | 
with stockpiles balanced to your | 
needs is easy with an American 


"ACS" Hammermill. This high ca- 
pacity, heavy-duty crusher with in- 
dividual size control assures a uni- 


roadstone coarseness to agstone 


curately governed ratios. 


1059 Macklind Ave. 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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form run of desired sizes from | 


fineness in the same run with ac- | 








TROUGH BELT 
CONVEYORS 


for Abrasives, 
Sand, Gravel, 
Cinders, etc. 


FLAT BELT 
CONVEYORS 


for Non-Abro- 
sives, Coal, 
Coke, etc 


FREIGHT 
CONVEYORS 


for Boxes, Bales, 
ks, Cartons, 
Crates, etc. 















Figured strictly on a cost basis, TROW- 
BRIDGE Conveyors can save you 
money — dollars on every ton handled 
—and do the job better and faster 
than a gang of laborers using shovels. 
Prompt shipment with gas or electric 
power. Portable conveyors have been 
manufactured by TROWBRIDGE for 
more than 25 years and are sold and 
serviced nationally by over 200 trained 
representatives. Write for descriptive 
literature today; no obligation. 






... MAKES LIGHT WORK OF HEAVY LOADS' 
grit) 


CONVEYOR COMPANY 
845 VAN HOUTEN AVE., CLIFTON, N. J. 
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new FARREL-BACON 
CRUSHER 


has many advantages 


Design features of this 36 x 30 
E stone crusher include: (1) Mee- 
hanite frame, sectionalized when 
n ; (2) removable water 
cooled bearings; (3) improved 
design of swing jaw bearing; (4) 
force-feed oil lubrication, or cir- 
culating system if desired; (5) split 
flywheels; (6) flat or V-belt drive. 

Write for further details or 
engineering help. BA-} 


FARREL-BACON 


ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 











UNIVERSAL 


VIBRATING SCREENS 


Hundreds of operators know the 
studied efficiency and economy of the 
UNIVERSAL and profit by it! 





Type “MR” 
42” x 96” 
Double-deck 


It will pay you to investigate this 
pioneer Vibrating Screen before you 


buy. 
There’s a UNIVERSAL to fit your 
particular requirements. 


Write for catalog No. 107 on 
Screens and Screening 


WNIVERSAL VIBRATING STREEN C2 


RACINE ~ ~ WISCONSIN 











division line’ between the nearest pri- 
vate residence, if the company provided 
rubber cushions between the metal parts 
of the machine which vibrate, and run 
only between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
Previously, the old concrete block ma- 
chine had been operated 37 feet from 
the nearest dwelling. Hence, the higher 
court based its present decision on the 
fact that if the new machine was no 
more annoying to home owners than the 
old machine, the company could con- 
tinue to operate it in the same location. 
This-court said: 

“It may be that, since it found that 
the new machine would produce no 
more noise than the old machine, in- 
stallation of the new at the site of the 
old machine was deemed unobjection- 
able by the (lower) court.” 





Questions and Answers 


Legal Editor, Pir anp Quarry: Please 
inform us whether we can cancel a con- 
tract on the grounds of restraint of trade. 
The manufacturer gave us a contract 
containing a clause that he would not 
sell certain merchandise to our competi- 
tors. We desire to cancel this contract 
and will appreciate your advice. A. C. 

Answer: Modern higher courts con- 
sistently hold that fraud and illegality of 
contracts, on the part of a seller, effect 
the same result to the purchaser who 
may, in either event, rescind the contract. 

All contracts are illegal which violate 
any valid law. Obviously, therefore, a 
great variety of sale contracts are void. 
However, one classification of contracts 
erroneously believed by many to be void 
relate to the restraint of trade. While 
certain contracts in restraint of free 
trade are unlawful, others of this nature 
are valid. 

Modern higher courts hold that unlaw- 
ful restraint of trade contracts are those 
which (1) impose undue hardships upon 
the person restricted; (2) have for their 
purpose the creation of a monopoly; 
(3) are intended to control prices; (4) 
limit production artificially; (5) unrea- 
sonably restrict the alienation or use of 
any merchandise; (6) are based on a 
promise to refrain from competition and 
are not ancillary either to a contract for 
the transfer of good-will or merchandise. 
All other restraint of trade contracts are 
valid. 

For instance, in Harris v. Marra, 29 
Atl. (2d) 64, it was shown that 4 com- 
pany is engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of cutting apparatus. It made a 
contract with a distributor which con- 
tained a clause to the effect that the 
company would not sell similar equip- 
ment to certain named firms and com- 
petitors of the purchasers. Later the 
higher court held the contract valid, and 
said: . 

“Neither do we find any merit in the 
suggestion that the agreement tended to 
create a monopoly or to control prices. 
Certainly a manufacturer can operate 
through distributors, choose his agents 
and prescribe how the business shall be 
operated without creating a monopoly.” 

It is improbable that you can avoid 
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fulfilling the terms of your contract. 
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llews Digest 


CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


Docket 83803 (2)—Sand, all kinds and 
gravel, carload, in open-top cars, carload 
minimum weight 90 percent of marked 
capacity of car, except that when car is 
loaded to full cubical or visible capacity, 
actual weight will apply. Establish on, 
from Blissfield to Bellsville, O., rate of 
105 cents per net ton. 

Docket 83833 (2)—It is proposed to es. 
tablish on, from Georgia, Ind., to Bicknell, 
Ind., rate of 110 cents net ton, subject to 
Ex Parte 162 increase on stone, crushed, 
in bulk, in open-top cars, carload mini- 
mum weight 90 percent of marked «a. 
pacity of car, except that when aar is 
loaded to full cubical or visible capacity, 
actual weight will apply. 

Docket 83834 (1)—It is proposed to es 
tablish on stone, crushed, in bulk, in open- 
top cars, carload minimum weight 90 per- 
cent of marked capacity of car, except 
that when car is loaded to full cubical or 
visible capacity, actual weight will apply, 
from Orleans, Ind., to Greencastle, Ind, 
105 cents net ton, subject to Ex Parte 162 
increase. 

Docket 83842 (1)—It is proposed to e& 
tablish on sand (except blast, core, en- 
gine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, 
grinding, or polishing, loam, moulding or 
silica) and gravel, in open-top cars, carload 
minimum weight 90 percent of marked 
capacity of car, except that when car i 
loaded to full cubical or visible capacity, 
actual weight will apply, from Rittenours, 
O., to Evans, W. Va., 143 cents; Parkers 
burg, W. Va., 121 cents net ton, subject 
to Ex Parte 162 increase. 


Docket 83862 (2)—Proposed to establish 
on crushed stone, in bulk, in open-top 
cars, carload minimum weight 90 percent 
of marked capacity of car, except that 
when car is loaded to full cubical o 
visible capacity, actual weight will apply, 
from North Baltimore, O., to Edgerton, 
O., 105 cents net ton, subject to Ex Parte 
162 increase. 

Docket 83864 (1)—It is proposed to & 
tablish on stone, crushed, in bulk, in opet 
top cars, carload minimum weight 
percent of marked capacity of car, except 
that when car is loaded to full cubical o 
visible capacity, actual weight will apply 
from Georgia, Ind., to Boonville, Rock- 
port, Ind., 121 cents; Huntingburg, Ind., 
99 cents net ton, subject to Ex Parte 16 
increase. 

Docket 83880 (2)—It is proposed to & 
tablish on, from Ballard, W. Va., to TP 
resentative Virginia Railway stations ™ 
West Virginia rates shown in Exhibit 4 
on sand and gravel, in open-top cars, @ 
load minimum weight 90 percent 
marked capacity of car, except that when 
car is loaded to full cubical or visible 
capacity, actual weight will apply: 
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Exhibit A 


To Va. Ry. Stations, 


Rates in Cents per 
in West Virginia 


Ton of 2000 Ib. 


(Representative) (subject to Ex Parte 

Main Line 162) 

Proposed Rate 

Kellysville ........scceseees 165 
Princeton, Matoaka, Algon- 

QUIN coc cccceseceesseseces 154 
Herndon, Bud, Dearfield, 

DOIOU~ 6.0 00s knee oa sues od ae 143 

Guyadot River Line 

TEMANN occccsccccescceseces 143 
Glover, Mile Post 19, Aliff, 

Ne eee ae eee ee 154 
Meenne, Geeees 0 ocke sce 165 


Winding Gulf Branch 
Black Eagle, Wyco, Stephen- 
PM 0104060604 5606406 80060 143 


Docket 83922 (2)—It is proposed to es- 
tablish on stone, crushed, in bulk, in 
open-top cars, carload minimum weight 
90 percent of the marked capacity of car, 
except that when car is loaded to full 
cubical or visible capacity, actual weight 


will apply: 


Subject 
yrem com to Ex Parte 
Ind., t 162 increase 
Huey, “1, Sandoval, Shattuc, 

then bhin s 60s se be ese aoe 119 cents 
Se eee 110 cents 


Summerfield, Ill. ............. 124 cents 
Docket 83930 (2)—Proposed to establish 
on limestone, agricultural, unburned, in 
bulk, in open-top cars, carload minimum 
weight 90 percent of marked capacity of 
car, except that when car is loaded to full 
cubical or visible capacity, actual weight 
will apply. 
From Georgia, toe Ex Parte 
Ind., to 162 increase 


ee eee a $1.10 net ton 
Shattuc, Ill. .99 net ton 


Docket 83935 (2)—Limestone, ground or 
pulverized, unburned, carload minimum 
weight 60,000 pounds. Establish on, from 
Conneaut, O., to representative points in 
New York, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia, shown in Exhibit C: 

Exhibit C 
= te ExParte 


increase 
‘Soutieah rates in 


Ambluco and Mapes, N. Y.. 204 
Anawalt and Filbert, W. Va. 336 
Beaver Dam and Freeman. 


Subject 


N. Y., Knoxville, Pa..... 226 
Black Creek, N. Y......... 187 
Cameron Mills, ee 215 
Hinsdale, N. hg yeitlipancatpe rate 182 
Wilco, EE ae ak craiudainn 325 


me a docket 25220 Carriers Revised 


‘ILLINOIS FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 

Docket IRC 511-613—Stone, viz.: stone, 
ground, or pulverized, crushed, or rough 
quarried; also strippings of stone quar- 
ries in straight or mixed carloads, from 
Prairie du Rocher, Ill., to GM&O Rail- 
toad stations: 


To (Representative) Present Proposed 
East Louisiana, Ill.. 122 cents 133 cents 
Wil snk odw a’ 102 cents 113 cents 
Whitehall, ee 113 cents 124 cents 
Pper Alton, Tll..... S83cents 94 cents 
East Hardin, Ill.... 146 cents 157 cents 
— ae 132 cents 143 cents 
aner _ Regebaateert ts 119 cents 130 cents 
pringfield, Til. ./:: 108 cents 119 cents 
Subject to Tariff X-162. 
SOUTHWESTERN FREIGHT BUREAU 
DOCKET 
Docket 42555 (2)—Lime, Mosher and 
Ste. Genevieve, Mo., to Franklin (Warren 
Co), O. To amend Agent Jones’ Tariff 
‘16-J, I.C.C. 3882, by revising the rates 
on lime from Mosher and Ste. Genevieve, 


Mo, to Franklin (Warren Co.) O., as 
follows: 


Column A—Mini 
ot 000 a mum weight 
olumn B—Minimum weight 

50,000 pounds ............++- 16 cents 
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TRUNK LINE ASSOCIATION DOCKET 

Docket 44351 (shippers) — Limestone, 

crude, fluxing, foundry and furnace, when 

shipped in open-top equipment, carloads, 

minimum weight 90 percent of marked 
capacity of car, etc., to Syracuse, N. Y. 
Per Gross Ton 


Subject to ExParte 


From 162 increase 
es and Inwood, 
W. Va 


$2.96 


Lebanon Valley District Sta- 
tions Annville, Lebanon, 
Myerstown, Palmyra and 
and Swatara, Pa. ........ 2.58 
Reason: On same basis as rates apply- 
ing from and to other points. 
Docket 44352 (shippers) — Limestone, 
crude, fluxing, foundry and furnace, car- 
load minimum weight 90 percent of 


marked eagamny « of car, etc., but not less 


warpage. 


3 Guaranteed against any excessive warpage. 


bb 


Time saving 
5 Money saving 







Write for 
Information 











«BEFORE 


What a difference 


“ROCKBIT” 


makes in these 
crusher plates! 


AFTER=> 


Let "ROCKBIT" restore your crushing equipment 
to its original peak capacity of performance 


ADVANTAGES OF "ROCKBIT" REBUILDING 


1 Guaranteed to give the equivalent or better life 
than new crusher jaws. 


2 Under a new and exclusive process of welding, 
crusher jaws are returned without the usual 


ROCKBIT 


SALES ANB SERVICE CO. 


than 80,000 Ib.; from Chazy, N. Y., to 
Rumford, Me., $2.86 per net ton (sub- 
ject to Ex Parte 162 increase), in lieu of 
current sixth class rate. Reason: On same 
basis as rates applying from and to other 
points. 


Docket 44390—Limestone, crude, when 
loaded in open-top equipment, carload 
minimum weight 90 percent of marked 
capacity of car, etc., provided that orders 
will not be accepted for, open-top cars of 
less marked capacity than 80,000 pounds, 
from Stevens City, Va., to Covington, Va., 
$1.49 per net ton (subject to Ex Parte 
162 increase), in lieu of current sixth 
class rate of 22 cents per 100 pounds. 
Reason: Comparable with rates applying 
from other points in the immediate 
vicinity. 





350 DEPOT STREET 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
















Do Your Bearings Crack? 


Repour with a Macno tia babbitt. 
Tin-base ADAMANT: extreme 
shock, Lead-base DEFENDER: 
normal shock. 


Both have unusual malleability, 
strength and toughness to stand 
severe hammering shock stresses 
without cracking or chipping. 


See our BEARING METAL BULLE- 
Tin for pouring technique. 


MAGNOLIA METAL GOMPANY 


24 WEST JERSEY STREET 


Warehouses } Ft. W 
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IT TAKES ALL THREE SKILLS* 
TO INSURE MAXIMUM BLASTING EFFICIENCY... 


* Intensive Research—As a result of intensive research...con- 

sistently and successfully applied...only quality chemicals * HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
of measured purity go into AMERICAN explosives. 

* Rigid Chemical Control —Through rigid chemical control and * PERMISSIBLES 

close inspection every step of the way, a complete range of 

strengths, velocities and densities has been developed to pro- * BLASTING 

vide an explosive suited to any blasting problem. POWDER 

* Technical Skill and infinite care throughout the manufac- 

turing process assure a high quality product, whatever your * BLASTING 

blasting requirements. ACCESSORIES 


e Capable field engineers are available at your call. 


g AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
© EXPLOSIVES DEPARTMENT 


SALES OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PA. + BLUEFIELD, W. VA. + SCRANTON, PA. + CHICAGO, ILL. + POTTSVILLE, PA. » MAYNARD, MASS 
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NEWS OF CONCRETE 
MANUFACTURERS 








A.C.P.A. Loses Geo. Sokol, 
Founder-Member and 
its First Secretary 


George Sokol, one of the founders of 
the American Concrete Pipe Association 
in 1907 (then named the Interstate Ce- 
ment Tile Association), died on July 20 
at his home in Sibley, Ia., at the age of 
67 years. 

At the organization meeting of the 
association Mr. Sokol was elected secre- 
tary. He was associated with his father, 
the late F. J. Sokol, in the operation of 
the Sibley Cement Company and the 
hell Iumber Company. For many 
ears he was president of the former con- 





ebraska C.M. Association 

blicizes Concrete Blocks 

The newly-organized Nebraska Con- 
rete Masonry Association has launched 
lan advertising campaign to promote the 
use of concrete masonry in homes in 
Nebraska. Typical copy to be used: 

“Enjoy the priceless protection of a 
firesafe CONCRETE MASONRY 
HOME. . . When you build a house 
of enduring concrete masonry, you have 
a home worthy to shelter your loved ones 
safely—to protect your most cherished 
possessions, your finest furnishings. . . 
We'll gladly give you complete informa- 
tion on how to’get a firesafe concrete 
block house designed to fit your needs 
and your location. . .” 

Advertising will carry the phrase, “To 
be sure of quality—buy from a member 
of the Nebraska Concrete Masonry Asso- 
ciation.” 





Lavalite Products Company 
Buys Site Near Pumice Beds 

Property rights were recently awarded 
to the Lavalite Products Company of 
Tacoma, Wash., to begin yarding and 
stockpiling pumice on a 30-acre tract 
near Olequa, Cowlitz County, Wash. 
The Tacoma concern owns an extensive 
pumice deposit at Mt. St. Helens from 
which pumice will be taken to the new 
location for storage. Officials indicated 
that the work would begin at once, in 
order to stockpile a sufficient amount of 
material before winter. 

Lavalite operates a plant at Tacoma, 





January 21-23, 1948 — Cincinnati. 
18th annual convention and ex- 
hibit, National Ready Mixed 
Concrete Association, Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel. 
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where various types of pumice building 
products are made under patented proc- 
esses. The company may eventually build 
a similar plant at the Olequa site. 





Entries for Noble Competition 
Must Meet Nov. 1 Deadline 

The accompanying picture of Thomas 
W. Noble, founder of the Thomas W. 
Noble Award, arrived too late to be pub- 
lished in our September issue in connec- 


Thomas W. Noble 


tion with the notice of the National 
Concrete Masonry Association’s annual 
competition. 

Mr. Noble’s award of $500 is pre- 
sented annually to the “owner, employee 
or group of employees . . . submitting 
the most meritorious contribution in the 
production or merchandizing of concrete 
masonry units.” There is still time to 
enter the contest. Entries must be re- 
ceived at the N.C.M.A. offices, 38 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., not later 
than November 1, 1947. 





Demand Outstrips Production 
At Washington Block Plant 


Four years of experimenting with 
pieces of pumice from the Red Moun- 
tain Road near Leavenworth, Wash., 
resulted in a business venture which has 
become one of the leading industries 
of that city. Pumice Stone Products 
Company, owned and operated by Joe 
Scholze, is now turning out pumice blocks 
at full capacity, and still the demand for 
these light-weight units cannot be met. 


Block-Tile-Brick Production 
Begins at New Plant of 
Mitchell Concrete Products 


A new industry went into production 
at Mahomet, IIl., when Mitchell Con- 
crete Products, Inc., began turning out 
concrete brick, drain tile and block. 
Year-round production is anticipated 
after the installation of a boiler for steam 
curing. 

Robert D. Mitchell, proprietor, stated 
that his equipment has a capacity of 
from 15,000 to 16,000 brick per day. 
The units will be available in several 
colors. ; 





Kingsport Block Company 
To Operate Second Plant 


At Whitesburg, Ky., the Kingsport 
Block Company has purchased the plant 
of the Cumberland Heating and Block 
Company, which will be known as the 
Kingsport Block Company’s Plant No. 2. 

Production of concrete and cinder 
blocks and bricks will begin as soon as 
the newly-acquired facilities have been 
remodeled and equipment has been in- 
stalled. In charge of sales is Walter S. 
Ramey; Ronda R. Tyall will supervise 
production. 





Hesler & LaRue, Inc., Begin 
Production of Concrete Block 


Hesler & LaRue, Inc., Evans Mills, 
N. Y., has begun production of cinder 
and concrete blocks at a capacity of 
2,000 blocks per day, according to of- 
ficials of the company. The new firm 
has been capitalized at $50,000. 

William H. Hesler is president of the 
company, Benjamin H. Hesler, Jr., is 
vice-president and Edward J. LaRue, 
secretary-treasurer. The plant is equip- 
ped with a Stearns block machine and 
has a railrvad siding. 





Cataphote Expands Territory 
For Darex AEA Distribution 


John A. Williamson, manager of the 
Cement Products Division of Cataphote 
Corporation, Toledo, O., has announced 
that additional territory has been added 
for the distribution of Darex AEA (air- 
entraining agent). 

Cataphote Corporation, now distribut- 
ing in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and 
Kentucky, will add Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Florida to its territory. 





At Natchitoches, La., Acme Cement 
Products has announced plans for the 
erection of a $95,000 concrete block 
plant. 





Block Plant in Philippines 
Equipped with Machines 
Ordered from U. S. Firm 


Snapshots taken of war destruction in 
the Philippines by an American naval 
officer and a later chance meeting of this 
veteran in Columbus, O., with a native 
of the islands have enabled the Universal 
Concrete Pipe Company to assume an 
important role in post-war reconstruc- 
tion work there. 

When J. M. Millious, advertising and 
sales promotion manager for Universal, 
returned from overseas duty in the United 
States Navy, he became acquainted with 
Augusto Sevilla. Mr. Sevilla, Ohio State 
University ceramic engineering gradu- 
ate, spent many hours over Millious’ 
photos of war havoc in the islands. It 
developed that Millious had known 
members of Sevilla’s family in Manila. 

When Mr. Sevilla returned to the 
Philippines, he and his father formed 
the Philippine Concrete Products Com- 
pany. Soon they needed cement block 
machines, and Mr. Sevilla turned to his 
Columbus friend for help. Machines 
made with special mold boxes to form a 
brick-type block not ordinarily used in 
this country were made for the Sevillas 
by Universal. They were shipped to 
Manila via New York City and American 
President Lines. The total order was 
$35,000. 

A part of the business in connection 
with the transaction has been conducted 
by Millious and Sevilla by telephone— 
at odd hours of the night because of the 
time difference between Manila and 
Columbus. 

The Sevillas have purchased their own 
sand-and-gravel deposit and built. their 
plant near it. The buildings are situated 
on the Marikina River, which will be 
used by the company’s barges for ship- 
ping block to Manila. Power for the 
plant will be furnished by two 250-kv.a. 
diesel generators, and the sand and gravel 
will be excavated by a power shovel. 

Current prices of concrete block in 
this.area of the Philippines are as follows 
(quoted by Mr. Sevilla): 4- by 4- by 12- 
in., 12¥% cents; 4- by 6- by 12-in., 17% 
cents; 4 by 8- by 12-in., 22% cents. The 
firm already has orders for block for 20 
new houses and apartments, and the 
Philippine Secretary of Public Works has 
assured the owners that quantities of 
their block will be used in future con- 
struction of government buildings. 


Pete 


FIRE SAFE 
"CONCRETE BLOCK. 





The National Ready Mixed 
Concrete Association, Munsey 
Building, Washington 4, D.C., 
is sending a questionnaire to its 
members requesting informa- 
tion about the mixer or agitator 
trucks used by them. The re- 
sulting information will be used 
for the benefit of the industry 
as a whole. Any non-member 
producer who is willing to fill 
out such a questionnaire is re- 
quested to write to the associa- 
tion at once for a copy. 











New Equipment Purchased 
For Layrite Block Plant 

The Layrite Concrete Products Com- 
pany, operating plants in Seattle, Spo- 
kane and Kennewick, Wash., has pur- 
chased a new Flam automatic block 
machine and a 50-cu.-ft. Flam mixer 
for installation, probably at a location 
in central Washington. 

The new machine will mold eight 8- 
by 8- by 16-in. units at a time on a 
plain pallet. 


N. C. M. A. Issues Cards 
For Identification of 
Member Company Officials 


For the first time in its history the 
National Concrete Masonry Association 
is issuing identification cards for the use 
of member company officials. Cards for 
the current year have already been 
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mailed in accordance with the names 
of official representatives listed in the 
association’s membership roster. Addi- 
tional cards will be isssued to qualified 
members upon request. 

According to E. W. Dienhart, secretary 
of N. C. M. A., it is hoped that members 
will use the cards for identification at 
the annual and district meetings. 





New Use for Concrete Blocks 
Featured by Ohio Association 


The Columbus Concrete Block Manu- 
facturers Association, Columbus, O., in- 
troduced a new type of sign at the Ohio 
State Fair, August 23 to 29 at Columbus. 

It was the first of several such signs 
planned for the Columbus area, and 
was constructed of concrete block at 
a heavily-traveled intersection on the 
Ohio State Fair Grounds. It is estimated 
that at least 50,000 of the 346,000 total 
attending the fair viewed the sign, one 
or both sides. 

Over-all dimensions are as follows: 
length, 26 ft. 8 in.; height, 10 ft. 8 in. 
with display space measuring 22 ft. 8 in. 
on each side. At either end 24-in. pil- 
asters provide additional support to wall 
sections built of 12-in. block. Approxi- 
mately 300 12-in. and 100 8-in. block 
were used in construction. The sign rests 


@ Left: Front showing of the concrete block 
sign at the Ohio State Fair. 


@ Right: Back showing of the sign. 
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on a concrete footer 12 inches deep 
and 20 inches wide. 

The surface was painted with ivory 
waterproof cement paint, the display 
space being white. Copy was painted 
on this surface in red, blue and black. 
The word “Firesafe” was painted in 
red. Names of manufacturer member 
of the association are on the front show- 
ing. The back showing has a section of 
pre-cast concrete silo set up at one side. 

Signs of this type, it is stressed, are 
firesafe, stormsafe, rotproof, and vermin- 
proof, and have low maintenance cost. 
They can be built to any required dim- 
ension, and floodlighting can be easily 
provided overhead by running outlets 
through the hollow block cores, thus 
simplifying installation and providing 
protection for and concealing the wiring. 
During the fair the sign was floodlighted 
at night. The sign is visible from two 
streets bordering the fair grounds and 
will remain on the location indefinitely. 
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Eastern Firm Features 
Streamlined Method 
Of Home Construction 


Attractive, all-concrete houses that 
can be poured at the rate of one and 
one-half a day, at an extremely moder- 
ate cost with only two sets of forms, 
called “Atlas Speed Forms,” been de- 
veloped by the Irvington Form & Tank 
Corp., Irvington, N. Y. 

The forms are ‘supplied in complete 
sts for pouring an entire house, includ- 
ing exterior walls, interior walls and 
roof. They are of steel, made up of 
units assembled with wedge bolts and 
dips. Studding is not required, a fact 
which accounts for the savings in labor 
in erecting, stripping and moving, as 
well as in material. Wale seats which 
are assembled to the forms carry walers 
of 2- by 4-in. lumber. Standard snap 
wall ties keep the forms the specified 
distance apart and tie wedges secure 
the walers. Steel angle walers or wood 
walers may be used. The only support 
usually needed is an occasional strong 
back on one side of the wall only. 

The steel slab forms used for the roof 
do not require joists, nailing or other 
fastening for support. The steel slabs 


lie flat on girts and the panels, when 
laid together, form a tight joint through 
which no concrete will pass. When built 
in quantities of 100 houses or more, the 
cost per use per house should be very 


nominal in most areas, about $140 for 
a one story house or $180 for one of 
two stories. 

Considerable interest has been shown 
in the new system, both in the United 
States and abroad, particularly for large- 
scale workers’ housing projects in loca- 
tions having a warm climate, such as 
our Southern states and South America, 


#One type of home which can be built with 
steel forms. 


where no cellar would be required. It 
is, however, a simple matter to build 
a solid, water-proof cellar with these 
steel forms. In fact, contractors are 
using them extensively for this purpose, 
and get one foundation in a single day, 
every day of the week, with only one 
set of forms. As they are stripped from 
one foundation, they are quickly set up 
for the next. 

Though made in standard units the 
steel forms have flexibility and lend 
themselves to arrangement for a variety 
of architectural treatment. One design 
resembles a clapboard finish. 

Although made of steel the form units 
are light in weight so that any work- 
man can set, move and strip them easily 
and rapidly; they can be used indefinitely 
without repair. Over 100 houses can be 
poured with one set of forms. 





Ornamental Tile Featured 
By Portland, Ore., Firm 


Among the new industries of Portland, 
Ore., is one whose product is both un- 
usual and beautiful—the Mosaic Tile 
Company, which manufactures orna- 
mental concrete and terrazzo tile. 

Founder and president is C. H. Nelson, 
who is also manager of the plant. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Nelson is L. C. Rulifson, 
who is in charge of production. Hy- 
draulic-pressure concrete tile is made in 
plain colors or in multi-color designs and 
patterns on order. The tile is said to be 
fade-proof and stain-proof. The tints are 
derived from metallic oxide colors which 
are imported from Europe. 

After the curing period the tile is in- 
spected and subjected to hardness tests of 
4,000 p.s.i. Mr. Nelson states that al- 
though the process has been known for 
about 75 years in foreign countries, 
it is relatively unfamiliar in the United 
States. 
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New Process Announced 
At Rutgers for Making 
Fly-Ash-Slag Brick 


Dr. John H. Koenig, director of the 
New Jersey ceramics research station at 
Rutgers University, has announced the 
development of a new process for mak- 
ing building bricks from slag and fly 
ash. Dr. Koenig stated that the out- 
standing economic aspect of the new 
process is the fact that the location of 
raw materials is in areas where the de- 
mand for the product is the greatest. 
He added that utility companies alone 
produce approximately 2,000,000 tons 
of fly ash and slag annually. 

The process, according to Dr. Koenig, 
was developed by William H. Bauer, a 
Rutgers alumnus. Mr. Bauer perfected 
the process after two years of study 
under a_ graduate fellowship grant 
sponsored by G. & W. H. Corson, Inc., 
of Plymouth Meeting, Pa. Two favor- 
able features of the process were men- 
tioned—the fact that the machinery now 
in use in brick plants can be utilized for 
the new material and the possibility that 
further development of the slag-fly-ash 
brick may lead to improved control of 
the smoke nuisance. 





Universal Concrete Pipe Co. 
At Columbus, O., Making Block 


Universal Concrete Pipe Company’s 
president, H. X. Eschenbrenner, has an- 
nounced that the Columbus, O., plant is 
now producing concrete block. Hereto- 
fore the manufacture of block has been 
restricted to certain others of the com- 
pany’s 15 plants, which are scattered 
through 8 states. 

At the Columbus plant, in charge of 
Manager Ted Cochran, machinery for 
the manufacture of pipe and block is 
made, in addition to concrete and pipe 
cribbing. 





Bartile Machine Featured 
In New Promotion Campaign 


The E. P. Barber Company, Bloom- 
ington, Calif., manufacturers of the 
Bartile roofing machine have issued a 
four-page folder featuring this product 
as the first move in a newly-launched 
merchandising program. 

The brochure explains the process 
of laying a Bartile roof without the 
use of nails, screws, wire, solid sheet- 
ing or waterproof paper roofing base. 
The Bartile units are self-locking, light- 
weight and fireproof. Present plans en- 
vision the possible use of national pub- 
lications for further advertising. L. E. 
Harrington is Bartile’s national sales 
director. 





William A. Zicos, 37, a co-owner of 
the Fairfield Concrete Company, Fair- 
field, Ill., died unexpectedly on July 21. 
He had driven one of his company’s 
trucks loaded with concrete to a local 
locker plant. As he stepped from the 
truck and reached for the lever to dump 
the load, he collapsed. 
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Missouri Producer Creates Own Market 
For Concrete Blocks 





IN the last few years the 
demand for concrete blocks 
has increased so rapidly and 
new plants have sprung up 
in such numbers that it 
would be difficult to find a com- 
munity of any size which does not 
have at least one plant. This never- 
theless, seems to have been the con- 
dition in the city of Springfield, 
Mo., (population 70,000 now, 
60,000 ten years ago) until July, 
1945, when the Westport Building 
Material Co. put a new plant in 
operation. Now there are five plants 
in that city. 

The history behind this plant is 
@ Two views of the new hydraulic block 
machine which combines vibrating and tamp- 
ing action. The illustration at the right 


shows a 2-block pallet being carried off with 
special hand plates. 








@ The plant of the Westport Building Ma- 
terial Co., with paved storage yard at right. 


interesting. W. G. Ruckle, owner, 
came to Springfield in 1933 from 
Wichita, Kan., where concrete 
blocks were even then widely used. 
Entering the real estate business he 
found that building materials were 
scarce 2round Springfield—no clay 
bricks or concrete blocks were made 
nearby. One reason for the latter 
was that no good sand was available 
locally. Also the limestone abound- 
ing in this area was so near the 
ground surface and the ground- 
water pressure was so high that few 
houses had basements, and this was 
at that time the chief outlet for 
blocks. 

Mr. Ruckle therefore occupied 
himself with his real estate business 





By WALTER E. TRAUFFER 





until the war was over but then de- 
cided to go into the manufacture of 
concrete blocks in spite of these 
difficulties, because of the need for 
a good building material. Springfield 
was not in a critical area during the 
war and there is a serious housing 
shortage. The sand used is shipped 
in from Tulsa and Kansas City. Mr. 
Ruckle opened his own quarry to 
provide crushed stone which is pre- 
ferred there for concrete but must 
compete with gravel and chats from 
the Tri-State zinc mines. No light- 
weight aggregate is yet obtainable in 
this area, and Mr. Ruckle thinks 
this is necessary for further expan- 
sion of the block business. 

A tamper machine was first set 
up in the open to make the blocks 
for the plant and there was an im- 
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@ The tamper block machine which is used 
to make large sizes and special shapes. 


mediate deluge of orders. More 
than 40,000 blocks were on order 
before the plant went into operation 
with its two tamper machines, a 
Miles and an Anchor. For a time 
the demand made two-shift opera- 
tion necessary until May, 1947, 
when one of the tampers was re- 
placed with a George hydraulic 
Super-V machine which combines 
vibration with tamping action and 
has considerably increased the plant 
capacity. It has never yet been nec- 
essary to crowd this machine but it 
readily makes 3,000 standard 8- by 
8- by 16-in. blocks in 8 hours, with 
the operator and two men offbear- 
ing. Ordinarily only one offbearer 
is used because the one-shift capac- 
ity of the machine even then ex- 
ceeds that of the curing rooms, and 
the capacity is then over 2,000 blocks 
daily. Additional rooms are to be 
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built as soon as possible. 

The company’s quarry is 1/2 mi. 
from the plant and sand is received 
in cars on a siding 1 mi. distant. 
Trucks are used to haul both mate- 
rials to the plant, where they are 
discharged into hoppers. From 
these the sand is fed by a short 
feeder conveyor, and the stone by 
gravity, to a 40-ft. enclosed bucket 
elevator. From this the materials 
are discharged into a 30-ton, two- 
compartment bin. 

The aggregates are discharged by 
gravity from the bins into indi- 
vidual volume batchers over the 
mixer. Mirrors placed overhead en- 
able the operator to fill the batchers 
accurately up to lines marked inside 
them. The aggregates are then dis- 
charged into the Besser 12-cu.-ft. 
mixer and cement is added from 
sacks. Air-entraining cement is 
stored on the mixer floor. On the 
floor below white and mortar ce- 
ments, lime, plaster, etc., are stored 
for sale to customers. 

The concrete is discharged from 
the mixer through a turntable spout 
on rollers to either of the two block 
machines. The George vibrator ma- 
chine makes two standard 8- by 8- 
by 16-in. blocks, also bull-nose, 
casement and steel sash blocks in 
any desired height. If desired it can 
make one standard block and two 
partition blocks at one time. 

The Miles tamper machine is 
used to make blocks more than 8 in. 
high, ashlar face units, rock-face 
blocks, etc. Molds are now being 
made for the manufacture of silo 
blocks by this machine. These will 
be made for 12- and 14-ft. dia. silos, 
and steel reinforcing cages will be 
used with a vertical bar every 4 ft. 
of circumference and a circular bar 
every 4 ft. of height. There have 
been many inquiries for silo blocks. 

George aluminum pallets are used 
on the vibrator machine and, while 
they are a little more difficult to 
clean than steel, they are, according 
to Mr. Ruckle, much easier to han- 
dle and stack. Wood pallets are used 
for the tamper machine. The off- 
bearer uses special George hand 
plates for handling the blocks from 
the machine which make the job 
easier and reduce the amount of 
breakage. 

The machine and curing room 
floors and the storage yard are 
downgrade ¥% in. to the foot which 
makes for good drainage and for 
ease of handling loaded racks. All 
handling is done with two jack lifts, 


@ Left: W. G. Ruckle at right. 
@ Right: The 2-compartment volume batcher, 
with mirrors placed above so that the op- 
erator can fill them accurately to lines 
marked inside. 


one a Yale and the other a Weld- 
Bilt made by the West Bend Equip- 
ment Co. There are five curing 
rooms each with a capacity of 40 
racks; a rack holds 50 blocks. Steam 
is supplied by a 15-lb. stoker-fired 
boiler. The yard has concrete run- 
ways and a capacity of 50,000 
blocks. 

Air-entraining cement has been 
used exclusively in this plant since it 
was built and standard mixes are 
used. The crushed limestone used 
is graded from %- to %-in. in size 
with a maximum of 5 percent dust. 
The river sand is graded down from 
the 8- mesh sieve. A mixture of 
40 percent stone and 60 percent 
sand is used and 22 blocks are ob- 
tained per sack of cement. The 
cured blocks weigh 40 Ibs. and are 
3-cell units measuring 734- by 734- 
by 1534-in. with 114-in. exterior and 
l-in. web walls. Absorption and 
strength tests are made periodically 
and these surpass accepted stand- 
ards. The block tests average well 
over 1600 lb. for compressive 
strength at 28 days. A small amount 
of calcium chloride is used, espe- 
cially in cold weather. The blocks 
are steam cured for 24 hours and 
yard cured for 28 days before being 
sold. 


While concrete blocks have met 
with immediate acceptance in this 
area, there is, according to Mr. 
Ruckle, a need for much educa- 
tional work. Most of the blocks 
made to date have been used for 
foundations, industrial building, etc., 
but it is still difficult to sell blocks 
for exposed walls for houses and 
other purposes. One step in pro- 
moting blocks has been an exhibit 
at the State Fair. In 1946 a water- 


proofed concrete block water tank 
was shown which attracted much 
attention. The next step will be to 
build a series of model houses. 

















—@ THE semi-annual meeting 
of the board of directors of 
the National Ready Mixed 
Concrete Assn. was held 
August 14 at the French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
Springs, Ind., following the meeting 
of the board of the National Sand 
and Gravel Assn. on August 12. 
F. P. Spratlen Jr., president of the 
association, called the meeting to 
order and then told of the series of 
regional meetings from coast to 
coast which he attended with Vin- 
cent P. Ahearn, executive secretary. 
These meetings were so well re- 
ceived, he said, that they should be 
held twice each year, with Mr. 
Ahearn attending one series and 
Stanton Walker, research director of 
the association, the other. 


1948 Annual 
Convention 





Mr. Ahearn then 
outlined plans for 
the next annual 
convention to be held at the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Janu- 
ary 21 to 23, 1948. The sand and 
gravel board is to meet on the morn- 
ing of Monday, January 19, and the 
ready-mixed concrete board will 
meet in the afternoon, following a 
joint luncheon. The machinery ex- 
hibit, the first to be held since the 
war, will be opened on Tuesday 
morning, January 20. The first 
sand and gravel meeting will also 
be on January 20, and the first 
ready-mix meeting Wednesday, 
January 21. Mr. Ahearn also said 
that no evening affairs will be held 
except the annual reception of the 
manufacturers division of the N. S. 
G. A. Wednesday evening, January 
21. An outstanding personality will 
be speaker at the annual luncheon 
on Thursday, January 22. 


Later 
Meetings 


The 1949 convention, 
as announced earlier, 
will be held in New 
York at the Hotel 
New Yorker the week of February 
14. The location of the 1950 con- 
vention has not yet been decided, 
but it will probably be held in 
St. Louis or Chicago, where ade- 
quate facilities for a machinery ex- 
hibit are available. The 1951 an- 
nual convention will be held at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, the 
week of February 11. Mr. Ahearn 
also announced that the sand and 
gravel directors had chosen the 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
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National Ready-Mixed Concrete Assn. 
Directors Honor Stephen Stepanian 





By WALTER E. TRAUFFER 





Colo., for their 1948 mid-year meet- 
ing. The ready-mix board approved 
this selection and the dates, Septem- 


@ Stephen Stepanian, in whose honor the 

National Ready Mixed Concrete Assn. has 

established a fellowship at the University of 
Maryland. 


ber 20, 21 and 22, for their con- 


secutive meetings. 


Safety Mr. Ahearn also stated 
Contest that the number of mem- 

bers who have sent in re- 
turns for the association’s safety 
contest is disappointing and asked 
board members to urge other mem- 
bers to send theirs in. Awards for 
the winners in both classes, donated 
by Pir anp Quarry, will be pre- 
sented at the convention in Cincin- 
nati. 


Cost It was announced that 
Accounting arrangements h a d 

been made with 
O’Neal Johnson, a former producer 
and a certified public accountant, to 
develop standard cost accounting 
systems for both the gravel and 
ready-mix associations. A commit- 
tee was appointed to study these 
systems, 


Sales Regarding the work 
Agreement done to date on a 
standard sales agree. 
ment for the industry Mr. Ahearn 
said that no one plan can be devised 
which will fit all cases. He believes 
that it will be possible, however, to 
compile a list of things to be in- 
cluded in such agreements, from 
which each producer can select what 
he wishes. This list, which was pre. 
pared from nearly a hundred con- 
tracts sent in by members, will be 
completed and distributed soon. 

















Considerable time was 
spent at this meeting 
in the discussion of in- 
dustry problems raised by federal 
law. These included: the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, 1947, 
and necessary revision of “Standard 
Labor Contract Clauses” to accord 
with this law; the Portal-to-Portal 
Act; current study of exemptions un- 
der the Wage-Hour Law for execu- 
tive and administrative employees, 
etc. 


Industry 
Problems 
















Stepanian Stanton Walker, di- 
Fellowship rector of engineering, 
proposed to the direc- 
tors that the association establish 
a research fellowship at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland similar to the 
one established by the N. S. G. A. 
This would provide for the appoint- 
ment of a graduate student to do 
two years’ work towards his Master 
of Science degree, spending half his 
time on problems of the ready-mixed 
concrete industry. The fellowship 
would provide $750 annually plus 
fees, books, etc. and would be auto- 
matically renewable. It was sug- 
gested that this be known as the 
Stephen Stepanian Fellowship of the 
N. R. M.C. A. It was voted unani- 
mously to name the fellowship in 
honor of this pioneer of the industry 
and to complete the necessary nego 
tiations with the university. 


Short 
Course 




























It was proposed at this 
meeting that the associa- 
tion hold another short 
course similar to the one held last 
year at the University of Maryland. 
It was agreed that the course this 
year be restricted to discussions of 
problems involved in the design of 
concrete mixtures and that it be 
held November 17 through 22. It 
is open to members of both asso 
(Continued on page 131) 
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Toledo Operator Effects Big Savings 
With New Haulage Unit 


REGULAR readers of THE 

CoNCRETE MANUFACTURER 

are already familiar with the 

experiences of J. A. Nichol- 

son, Toledo, O., ready-mix 
operator and pioneer in the dump 
truck haulage of air-entrained con- 
crete. Readers will remember the 
sory in the April, 1945, ConcrETE 
MANUFACTURER, discussing Mr. 
Nicholson’s Toledo plant and the 
special dump body developed at 
that time. 

His experience, gained in the 
hauling of more than 100,000 cubic 
yards of air-entrained ready-mix 
concrete since the appearance of the 
1945 article, has resulted in the de- 
velopment of a new, radically differ- 
ent dump body, incorporating many 
unusual features. 

The new dump body, manufac- 
tured by the Hercules Steel Products 
Co., Galion, O., is of the high lift 
variety. It makes use of rounded 
corners and sides, a large rear gate, 
and tapered construction to achieve 
a high rate of discharge—a 4-cu.-yd. 
load can be discharged in one min- 
ute. Insulation between the double 
walls of the body prevents freezing 
of the concrete in cold weather. 


Most unusual, however, is the use 
of a baffle plate and a specially-an- 
gled cover plate (over the rear of 
the body) which forces the con- 
crete to act as its own scouring 
agent, insuring a clean and complete 
dump of the load. This can per- 


® A general view of the riverside plant of 
Nicholson Concrete in Toledo. 
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@ Mr. Nicholson watches the scouring action at the base of the baffle board. 


haps be better understood by fe- 
ferring to the accompanying photo- 
graph showing the body in dump- 
ing position. When the body of the 
Hercules concrete dumper is raised 
to the discharge position, the central 
baffle board divides the body, mak- 
ing it, in effect, a two-compartment 
hopper. Friction prevents the con- 
crete in the two hoppers from imme- 
diately finding its own level, as 
does the rapid discharge of con- 
crete from the bottom compartment. 
Material rushing under the baffle 
from the upper, or forward, com- 
partment effectively scours the bot- 





tom of the body, and at the same 
time agitates and remixes the con- 
crete. The first cubic foot drawn is 
identical with the last, and both 
units are as well mixed and propor- 
tioned as when they were discharged 
from the central mixer. An 8-ft. 
chute attached to the rear of the 
truck easily handles the flow of 
materials at maximum discharge and 
permits the concrete to be spouted 
where desired. The angle of the 
chute is adjustable by a ratchet- 
notched bar sliding in a suitable 
notch. If desired, the chute need 
not be used, and the load may be 
discharged directly from the pivoted 
receiving pan below the gate, into 
buggies or wheelbarrows. Three of 
these new Hercules units, mounted 
on GMC 473 trucks, are now in use 
by the Nicholson Concrete Co. in 
Toledo. 

Mr. Nicholson claims that a con- 
siderable saving is involved by the 
use of dump-units, for in his ex- 
perience five such units will do the 
work of seven agitator or transit- 
mix trucks. 

An additional advantage is that 
these new dump units may also be 
used to haul sand and gravel. The 
possibilities of this will be immedi- 
ately apparent to operators plagued 
with rainy weather, when “report- 
time” must be paid to drivers, who 
are, nevertheless, also deprived of a 
portion of their pay check. When 
dump trucks are used, work can 
often be found that will at least 
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keep the men occupied for the “re- 
port-time,” and possibly for the 
tull day. Not only does this give 
the operator labor for value re- 
ceived, but the full day’s pay thus 
made possible on rainy days should 
tend to keep labor relations on a 
happier plane, and better drivers 
with the organization. 

Mr. Nicholson personally feels 
that dump trucks offer many ad- 
vantages. The original investment 
in trucks is less; a lower-rate driver 
is required; the equipment is multi- 
purpose (hauls aggregate, coal, 
etc.); it has a lower maintenance 
cost; there is less to go wrong; dump 
trucks are lighter, faster on the job. 

Also to be considered is the fact 
that the development of central-mix 
operation with deliveries made in 
non-agitating equipment has made 


possible many “picked up at the 
plant” sales. This new business, be- 
yond the pale of a transit-mix op- 
erator, has presented an opportunity 
for additional profit. Mr. Nichol- 
son reports that 13 percent of his 
business in Toledo comes from con- 
tractors (and others) who pick up 
their own concrete. The pick-up 
system also makes it possible for 
contractors to pick up small job 
lots of ready mix—saving the oper- 
ator from running back to the job 


1. @ J. A. Nicholson, ready-mixed con- 
crete producer and inventor, watches the 
performance of his brain child in the field. 
2. @ A side view of the dump body at 
work. Operator controls both elevating and 
gate action from his station at the rear. 
3. @ The concrete flows easily from the 
dump body, and is chuted where desired. 
4. @ The body is sturdy and well-con- 
structed. There are controls on either side 
at the rear. 


with an extra quarter-yard of cop. 
crete. 

The air-entraining cement used 
by Nicholson is supplied with the 
Vinsol resin air-entraining agent al- 
ready ground in by the Silica, 0, 
plant of the Medusa Portland Ce. 
ment Co. As Nicholson is one of 
the largest individual users of ce. 
ment in the Toledo area, arrange- 
ments have been made with the 
Medusa company to devote a special 
silo to the air-entraining cement used 
by the Nicholson company. This en- 
sures a uniform quality of cement 
and prevents errors such as delivery 
of standard portland for air-entrain- 
ing cement. Nicholson long ago 
standardized on one brand of ce- 
ment, as it was found that this was 
the best way to produce uniform 
concrete. However, if policy or job 
requirements necessitate the use of 
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several brands of cement, Mr. Nich- 
olson claims that it is advisable to 
buy standard portland cement and 
introduce the air-entraining agent 
at the mixer. In order to insure 
uniformity of product when this is 
done, it is held advisable to use an 
automatic dispenser. 

At Toledo, high-early strength ce- 
ment is produced by the addition 
of calcium chloride at the mixer. 
Business that specifies either differ- 
ent aggregates from those used, or 
another brand of cement, is turned 
down. 

The standard aggregates at Mr. 
Nicholoson’s plant are slag (Ohio 
No. 4 and 3) and sand. It is felt 
that the sand is of especial import- 
ance. It should contain adequate 
fines, passing No. 30 and No. 50 
sieves, if the concrete is to be hauled 
free from segregation. The chief 
objection to the use of slag as a con- 
crete aggregate —- harshness — has 
been eliminated by air entrainment, 
and some authorities now believe 
that slag concrete is the easiest air- 
entrained mix to haul in non-agitat- 
ing equipment. 

Adequate control over produc- 
tio, according to Mr. Nicholson, 
cannot be stressed too strongly for a 
central-mix operation where deliv- 
eries are made in non-agitating 
equipment. The plant must be able 
to produce uniform, consistent con- 
crete, that is, within one inch in 
sump. In this type of operation 
there is no possibility of either add- 
ing water or drying up the con- 
crete—it must be right when it gets 
to the job. 

This control necessarily requires 
adequate weighing batchers, includ- 
ing scales. It is considered advis- 
able to have mechanical devices for 
determining the moisture content of 
the sand. At the Nicholson plant 
this is taken care of by the use of 
Toledo scales and the (SC)? pre- 
cision concrete control system of the 
Scientific Concrete Service Corp. 

While it is true that a trained, 
alert mixer operator through proper 
visual control and care can produce 
consistent concrete, the mechanical 
aids eliminate to a certain extent 
this tremendous dependence on one 
man. At this plant, the superintend- 
ent, Kenneth L. Drew, is a trained 
concrete specialist, who insures the 
production’ of engineer-controlled 
concrete. Prior to coming with the 
Nicholson Concrete Co. he worked 
for nine years in the concrete test- 
ing section of a Toledo laboratory. 

Sand is delivered to the plant by 
water (the company property is be- 
tween the Maumee. River and the 
tracks of the Pennsylvania railroad) 
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by the Kelly Island Lime and Trans- 
port Co. The sand is dredged from 
the bottom of Lake Erie. At the 
plant a 1'-cu.-yd. Link-Belt crane 
unloads the barges and stockpiles the 
material. It is aired in this work 
by a l-cu.-yd. Erie machine. The 
Link-Belt unit also is used to move 
aggregate material from the stock- 
piles to the 3-compartment Blaw- 
Knox aggregate bin. 

Slag is delivered by truck from 
the Flint Street plant of the France 
Stone Co. in two sizes—minus 34-in. 
and minus 11/-in. 

Cement is delivered in bulk by 
trucks, and is placed in a 310-bbl. 
cement bin. A_ 12-in.-diameter 
screw, powered by a 10-hp. motor, 
delivers the cement to the weigh 
batcher. 

The 3-cu.-yd. Smith tilting mixer 
is one of two processing machines. 
The other is a 1¥2-cu.-yd. non-tilt- 
ing type. Mr. Nicholson states that 
he prefers the tilting model because 
of its faster discharge and its free- 
dom from discharge segregation. 
The tilting mixer is both charged 
and discharged from the front end. 
Mixing time is usually two minutes. 
The mixer discharges directly into 
the trucks by gravity. 

That the hauling of air-entrained 
concrete in non-agitating equipment 
is feasible has been adequately 
proven by the recent completion of 
a large industrial contract in Toledo 
by the Nicholson company. In this 
case a  2,000,000-bushel-capacity 
grain elevator was constructed for 
the National Biscuit Co. In all, 
20,000 cu. yd. of concrete of 5-in. 
slump was hauled a distance of 
four miles in open-bodied dump 
trucks. The elevator walls are 118 
ft. high and only 8 in. thick. For 
such slip-form work, quality con- 
crete is essential and the completed 
structure—entirely satisfactory—is a 
monument to Mr. Nicholson’s be- 
liefs. 

Incidentally, it was the use of a 
4-cu.-yd. field hopper on this job 
and the agitation of the concrete as 
it was dumped into this hopper that 
gave Mr. Nicholson the idea for the 
new Hercules body; the idea that 
permits the substantial correction 
of any segregation that may occur 
during hauling, and eliminates any 
possibility of segregation due to dis- 
charge. 

It is of interest to note that with 
non-agitating equioment 18 percent 


of the Nicholoson company’s con-" 


crete is hauled less than three miles, 
67.6 percent is hauled 3 to 6 miles, 
12.3 percent is hauled 7 to 10 miles 
and 2.1 percent is hauled over 10 
miles. _ 


Strengths vary according to cus- 
tomers’ requirements, but generally 
only a 6-sack mix will be supplied to 
persons inexperienced in the use of 
concrete. Strengths in this case are 
high—3500 p.s.i. or more—and are 
remarkably uniform. A 434-sack mix 
is used for paving work, and 4%- 
bag concrete is the leanest supplied 
under normal circumstances. 





Record Concrete Demand 
Calls for New Equipment 


Increased demands for ready-mixed 
concrete in the Terre Haute, Ind., area 
has put the Terre Haute Concrete Sup- 
ply Corporation on a 12-hour working 
day, as reported by Charles P. O’Leary, 
president. Mr. O'Leary stated that his 
firm had recently added four 4-cu.-yd. 
mixer trucks and two dump trucks to 
its fleet and that five additional mixer 
trucks were on order. 

All concrete produced at the plant is 
controlled through tests made at the 
Rose Polytechnic Institute by R.. E. 
Hutchins. 





idaho Plant Makes New Ty 
Of Block with Volcanic San 

The Harvey Tile Company, whose new 
plant is located near Klamath Falls, Ore., 
is reported to be in production, turning 
out building block of two sizes, stand- 
ard and a smaller veneer tile. The daily 
capacity, when full production is reached, 
will be 3,600 standard units or 7,200 of 
the small type. 

The owners—Herbert and Howard 
Graham and Harvey Borgman—state 
that they are-making their products of 
volcanic sand, which is lighter than ordi- 
nary sand and somewhat heavier than 
pumice. 





Irrigation Pipe to Be Made 


At $50,000 California Plant 


Carl W. Weller, a well-drilling con- 
tractor of Coalinga, Calif., has begun 
construction of a concrete pipe plant 
near that city. Some of the equipment 
has been secured and installed, and other 
pieces have been ordered, 

It .is vestimated that the cost of the 
new-plant will be approximately $50,000. 
Installations will be fully automatic. The 
prodget will be irrigation pipe in sizes 
frorp,6 to 2 inches. 





Deaver Block Plant Operator 
Makes Marble-Faced Units 


The manufacture of a new type of 
lightweight building block has been 
launched by the Denver Cement Prod- 
ucts Company, as announced by Jacob 
S. Miller, proprietor. 

The units, 8 by 8 by 16 inches in size, 
are faced with crushed marble from %& 
to 1% inches in thickness. Composition 
of the new block is cinder, sand, gravel 
and>cement; and it is available in four 
colors—black-and-white, pink, green and 
white. os 
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SINCE 1924, Ralph Reed 
and his Rigid Roof Co. of 
Salt Lake City have sold 
and installed thousands of 
squares of roofing mate- 
rials. The -concern is known, not 
only in the Salt Lake area, but in 
scores of cities and towns within a 








By HARRY F. UTLEY 





400-mile radius; it maintains and 
operates warehouses and branch 
sales offices in 14 strategic locations 
throughout Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, 
and Colorado. Its sales force of 60- 
odd men write the orders, to be fol- 
lowed by the applicator crews which 
make the installations. 

Early this year, while motoring 
through southern California, Mr. 
Reed’s attention was drawn to a 
new type of tile roof. Tiled roofs of 
the rugged Spanish type have long 
been a familiar part of the Cali- 
fornia scene, but this new roof ap- 
pealed especially to Mr. Reed be- 
cause of its neat, streamlined ap- 
pearance, suiting it to any type of 
structure. Investigation of the prod- 
uct—Bartile—led him to the offices 
of the E. P. Barber Co. at Blooming- 
ton, Calif. The Barber company 
manufactures the machines, pallets, 
and appurtenances needed to pro- 
duce the new-type concrete roofing 
tile. Convinced that these interlock- 
ing units would meet with quick 
acceptance in his territory because 


@ Four of the Bartile machines in operation 
along the off-bearing conveyor. The pallet 
oiler is at the left. 


Interlocking Concrete Roofing Tile 


Made by Utah Products Concern 
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@ A part of the storage yard at the Utah Bartile Manufacturing Company's plant in Salt Lake 
City, showing some of the tile awaiting shipment after they attain full strength. 


of their many obvious advantages— 
their distinctive, modern shape ; 
their ability to resist fire, rot and 
rust—he placed an order for eight 
Bartile machines for installation in 
his plant at Salt Lake City. 

The new plant has been in oper- 
ation now for several months and 
the Bartile roofing has been in tre- 
mendous demand ever since. Priced 
competitively with wooden and 
composition shingles, builders rapid- 
ly recognized the superiority of the 
Bartile roof. They got a good-look- 
ing roof which is truly permanent, 
simple to install without nails or 
adhesives, which never requires 
maintenance. The units can be pro- 








duced in a wide variety of colors or 
in the neutral, slate-gray of concrete 
itself, although dark and light reds 
have proved the most popular. 
Mineral oxides are used to prevent 
the colors from fading. 

The new firm is known as the 
Utah Bartile Mfg. Co., and Mr. 
Reed and R. J. McMurdie are part- 
ners in the venture. Now that the 
Salt Lake City plant is assured of 
success, the company is erecting a 
second plant at American Fork, 
Utah; eventually branch plants will 
be established in connection with 
all 14 warehouses in the surrounding 
states. The company has obtained 
the exclusive right to manufacture 
the roofing and to sell Bartile equip- 
ment in the states of Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming, and Colorado. 

The Bartile machines are portable 
and can be moved in or out of 
production as the demand requires. 
When the Salt Lake City plant is in 
full operation (as it usually is) all 
eight machines are arranged, four 
on each side of a 24-in. by 36-ft. 
belt-conveyor which serves as an off- 
bearer. The belt is driven at a 
speed of about 30 ft. per min. Each 
machine operator lays the finished, 
palleted tiles on the belt, which car- 
ries them to an empty rack, to be 
stacked by two men. The all-welded 
steel racks (there are 48 in use at 
the plant) were built to company 
specifications and accommodate 240 
tile when fully loaded. 
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e For the rakes and ridges shown above 
special pallets are used. 


Concrete is mixed in a Jaeger 
§-cu.-ft. drum-type mixer and the 
hoppers of the machines are kept 
filled by men who wheel the mix- 
ture to the machines in barrows. A 
rich, 1:2 mix of hydro-plastic ce- 
ment and washed plaster sand is 
used and an admixture, Anti-Hydro, 
is added in the amount of one pint 
to each 2-sack batch. This yields 
a mortarlike concrete which pro- 
duces tile with a hard, flint-like sur- 
face finish that has an extremely 
low rate of absorption and high 
transverse strength. A Towmotor 2- 
ton gasoline-powered lift-truck han- 
dies the loaded and empty racks, 
each day’s production being stripped 
from the pallets on the following 
morning. The units are then stacked 
in the yard and allowed to cure for 
a 3-week period before they are 
shipped to the job. During the sum- 
mer curing in the yard has been 
aided by sprinkling at 4-hour inter- 
vals, but by the time freezing weath- 
er sets in, the company expects to 
have a battery of steam-curing kilns 
in service. These will assure better 
control of curing and make year- 
tound operation feasible. 





e@ R. J. McMurdie (left) and Ralph Reed 
{right) pose before a rackload of freshly- 
made tile. 


The company has 10,000 steel 
pallets on hand and nearly all of 
these were in use on its best day of 
production when 9,765 individual 
tile were made in an 8-hr. working 
day. This required the services of 
17 workers—eight on the Bartile 
machines, two rack-loaders, two 





@ A lift-truck handling one of the racks in 
the storage yard. 


concrete wheelers, a mixer man, the 
lift-truck operator, and three men 
working in the yard. Pallets are re- 
oiled each time they are used, being 
immersed, 175 at a dip, in a steel 
tank containing light fuel oil. 

As with other of Mr. Reed’s busi- 
ness ventures, the company operates 
on a profit-sharing basis, and the 
employees are therefore hard and 
willing workers. Plant operations 
are carried on under the super- 
vision of O. H. Rasmussen. 

Utah is this year observing its cen- 
tennial, for it was on July 24, 1847, 
that Brigham Young, leading his 
band of Mormon followers, stood 
on an eminence overlooking the 
present site of Salt Lake City and 
the surrounding basin and pro- 
claimed: “That is the place!” The 
Utah Bartile concern got into op- 
eration just in time to erect an im- 
pressive display of its product in 
the Industrial Arts Building of the 
Centennial Exhibit on the State Fair 
Grounds at the edge of Salt Lake 
City, where it has been viewed by 
hundreds of thousands of visitors 
during the year. 





Nat'l R. M. C. Assn. 
(From page 126) 
cations. In 1948 it is planned to 


present a more general course like 
the one in 1946. 


laboratory Mr. Walker then 
Investigations reported on current 
laboratory inves- 
gations. In studying the effect of 
time of mix on volume change of 
concrete after hardening it is found 
dificult to determine the change be- 
fore hardening. He also said that 
the first group of tests has been made 
on the effect of admixtures and that 
a study has been completed on the 
ect of sand grading on the dura- 
ility of concrete. Other similar 
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studies are to be made. A study 
will also be made of the effect of 
the temperature of cement on con- 
crete, and later reasons for heat in 
cement other than that caused by 
grinding may also be investigated. 
Mr. Walker said that there is need 
for more study of concrete mix de- 
sign, especially the effect of con- 
crete proportions on concrete. More, 
he said, also needs to be known 
about gap grading. 


Plans were also discussed 
for revisions in the asso- 
ciation’s manual and the booklet 
on Control of Quality of Ready 
Mixed Concrete. It was decided to 
combine the two books into one 


General 


more complete publication and elim- 
inate existing duplication in the text. 

Mr. Walker also pointed out that 
the revised A. S. T. M. specifica- 
tions for ready-mixed concrete pro- 
vide for non-agitating haulage with 
some limitations on the time of haul, 
slump, types of mix, etc. 

At this meeting Nathan C. Rock- 
wood was unanimously elected an 
honorary member of the board of 
directors and of the association in 
honor of his many years of service. 





In building Boulder Dam enough con- 
crete was used to build a broad highway 
across the United States. 
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Pacific Coast Aggregates 


A NEW link in the chain of 
modern distributing plants 
of Pacific Coast Aggregates, 
Inc., in the San Francisco 
region went into operation 
this year in East Oakland, Calif. 
Located on a 330- by 665-ft. tract 
at 92nd Ave. and San Leandro Blvd., 
the new facilities replace an old de- 
pot on 47th Ave. in the same general 
area. Designed to serve the rapidly- 
expanding East Oakland-San Lean- 
dro-Hayward areas, the new 92nd 
Ave. plant is one of five P.C.A. 
plants on the East Bay, the others 
being located in downtown Oakland, 








1. A view of the East Oakland, Calif., plant of Pacific Coast Aggre- 


in Emeryville, Berkeley, and Rich- 7 


mond. Each plant includes facilities 
for batching ready-mixed concrete 
and the five are strategically sepa- 
rated by almost exactly 6-mile in- 
tervals. By thus limiting its round 
trips;to a 12-mile maximum, the 
compahy~.has found it is able to 
operate most efficiently and econom- 
ically. 

The new 92nd Ave. plant is a 
marvel of modern design and con- 
struction and includes bin-storage 
facilities with a total capacity of 
1,500 tons for loading out aggregate 


trucks, a batching plant which can 


gates, Inc., showing bulk cement being received by truck and trailer. 
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Modern Ready-Mix Plant Opened by 





By HARRY F. UTLEY 
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easily proportion 100 cubic yards 
of concrete materials into the truck- 
mixers hourly, a drying-and-bagging 
plant, a building-materials ware- 
house with over ¥2 acre of floor 
space, and a modern garage and 
maintenance building. 

R. K. Humphries, assistant gen- 
cral manager, J. D. Kaufman, oper- 
ations manager, and Walter Saxe of 
the Conveyor Co., Los Angeles, col- 
laborated in the design of the new 
facilities. 

Aggregates, already processed, are 
received either by rail or truck and 
come for the most part from the 
company’s Eliot plant located 25 


2. Another plant view, showing paved driveways. The Mix-Kwik plant 

is at the left; the 12-bin bunkers at the right. a 
3. Storage bunkers seen from the batch-plant floor. Note the facili 
-ties for truck loading and side gates feeding the two reclaiming 


conveyors. 


4. The rotary drier, showing the method of feeding directly off the 


belt conveyor. 
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miles to the east. The spur track on 
the property has storage capacity for 
nine carloads of material and the 
aggregates are dumped into a com- 
mon truck and track hopper with a 
capacity of 40 tons. A gate at tiie 
bottom feeds the material to the 24- 
in. by 265-ft. conveyor which runs up 
to the top of the batch-plant bin. 
This square steel bin is divided into 
six compartments, each of 60-ton ca- 
pacity. A swivel chute directs the 
material into the proper bin com- 
partment, or the entire load may be 
diverted to another 24-in. by 100-ft. 
belt which runs to the top of the 12 
storage bunkers, each of 125-ton 
capacity, where distribution is han- 
dled by a shuttle conveyor. These 
steel bunkers, 20 ft. high in cylin- 
drical section with 8-ft? ‘conical bot- 
toms, are arranged in parallel rows 
of six each and serve as commercial 
aggregate truck-loading bins. They 
also provide a constant reserve sup- 
ply for the batch plant, two re- 
claiming belts at the bottom of the 
bins being arranged to feed back 
to the main conveyor supplying the 
concrete plant. All conveyor belts 
were furnished by the American 
Rubber Mfg. Co. The gates feeding 
the reclaiming conveyors, the swivel 
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chute above the batch-plant bins, as 
well as all other points of material 
flow are under remote control from 
a master station located high above 
the plant operations. 

The batching plant is equipped 
to use bulk cement, which may ar- 
rive either by rail or truck, and is 
stored in two 500-bbl. elevated steel 
silos. It was built by the Conveyor 
Co. especially to fit the needs of this 
particular plant and is automatic in 
operation. Almost any conceivable 
mix may be proportioned into the 
5-cu.-yd. weigh hopper from the 
6-compartment aggregate bin, with 
a choice of cement from the two ce- 
ment silos. Weights of the ingredi- 
ents register on two Kron dial scales, 
one for aggregates and one for 
cement. A circular. ffuorescent tube 
superimposed on the scale dial ener- 
gizes a photo-electric cell and, as 
the indicator reaches the desired 
weight, marked by the position of 
the cell, it cuts off the light to the 
cell and, by relay, instantly stops the 
flow from bin to batch box. Gates 
are air-ram operated and are elec- 
trically controlled. 

Any or all of the company’s East 
Bay fleet of 20 Smithmobile 5-cu.- 
yd. truck-mixers may be charged at 
the plant. An efficient dispatching 
system plus instant communication 
between the office and operating 
floor make it possible to batch out 
quickly. Drivers never need leave 
the cabs of their trucks while they 
are in the yard. 


@ Left: The burner on the rotary drier; it 
can burn either gas or oil. 
@ Right: The dial of the scale, showing the 
circular light tube, the pointer and the 
electric eye which automatically cuts off the 
flow of material when the desired weight is 
reached. 
@ Below, left: An operator at the controls 
on the floor of the batching plant. 
@ Below, right: An operator at the controls 
of the bag packer in the Mix-Kwik plant. 
Note the three electric vibratory feeders 
above, which accurately proportion the dry 
* “86neréte and “mortar ingredients. 


An interesting part of the 92nd 
Ave. operations is the “Mix-Kwik” 
plant which prepares packaged dry- 
batched concrete, mortar, and spe- 
cial sands. 

Aggregates are supplied from the 
storage bunkers and are transported 
by a 75-ft.-long conveyor to the 
Mix-Kwik plant, discharging to a 
7- by 50-ft. direct-heat rotary drier 
fired by a Ray burner which can 
burn either gas or oil. The drier can 
be regulated to revolve at speeds 
from 6 to 12 r.p.m. depending upon 
the size, feed, and moisture con- 
tent of the material. Output runs 
from 30 to 75 t.p.h. and the fully- 
dried aggregates are stored in cov- 
ered steel bins of the same size and 
type used in the storage bunkers, 
except that these six 125-ton bins, 
with one excefition, are divided into 
two compartments to provide 11 
separate dry-storage units. Coarse 
aggregate up to ¥ in., various sizes 
of sand, and cement are stored in 
the bin compartments. The same 
elevator that raises the dried agere- 
gates to the bins is used to handle 
the cement, which arrives by truck, 
since the dried aggregates leave the 
bucket surfaces clean. Sand is re- 


(Continued on page 135) 




















Florida Block Firm Uses Nine Machines 
For Wide Range of Types and Sizes 


ON a field trip into Florida 
some months ago we were 
interested and astonished to 
come across a block plant 
which is set up to produce 
on short notice any of 32 distinct 
sizes and types of concrete masonry 
units. The plant, located just out- 


ancthat 








By WILLIAM M. AVERY 





side the corporate limits of Daytona 
Beach, is operated by Edgar Brothers 
Concrete Products Company. The 
owners claim that they produce 
more special shapes and a wider 
range of sizes than any other block 
concern in the state. 

This far-from-common versatility 
is made possible by operating an un- 


@ One of the double-unit molding machines 

in production on 5- by 8- by 1I6-in. block. 

Masonry units of this size account for 30 
percent of the output of the plant. 





@ A general view of the Edgar Brothers 
concrete block plant near Daytona Beach, 
Fla. Although in most outward respects a 
relatively small operation, this plant has the 
surprisingly high output of about 1,600 units 
per hour. 


usually large number of production 
units—six molding machines in reg- 
ular operation, and three on standby 
for making special shapes and sizes. 
It is thus possible most of the time 
to shift any desired portion of the 
plant capacity to specials without in- 
curring the delay usually entailed in 
changing over machines. The oper- 
ator merely shifts over to one of the 
standby machines and production 
continues with almost no perceptible 
interruption. 

The firm was established in 1923 
by the father of the present owners, 
and operations have been continuous 
since that year. F. Edgar and D. F. 
Edgar, brothers took over the busi- 
ness in 1941, and they have ex- 





@ This 20-cu.-ft. mixer, located on an elevated platform above the block machines, has been 
stepped up in horsepower and speed to keep pace with the demands of 6 molding units 


: 


panded the capacity of the plant to 
its present level of about 1,600 units 
per hour. A third brother, Wiley Ed- 
gar, owns and operates Edgar’s Block 
Machine Works at nearby Ormond, 
Fla., and the nine. machines oper- 
ated at the Daytona Beach block 
plant were all supplied by him. 
These are the Edgar Vibra-Shaker 
machines which are widely used by 
block plants in Florida and the 
Southeast. 

The block concern produces its 
own aggregates (coquina shell and 
sand) in separate pits located a few 
blocks from the plant. Aggregate 
production is geared to their own 
immediate requirements, and 
amounts to about 40 cubic yards 
per day of shell and 20 cubic yards 
of sand. The shell is recovered from 
under water with a Hisler ¥/-cu.-yd. 
dragline and sized on a 4-in. vr 
brating screen. In order to insure 
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recovering only clean, sound shell, 
the upper layer of the deposit is 
stripped down to water level and 
cast aside. One man is employed 
constantly in loading and hauling 
materials to the plant. 


The aggregates are dumped into 
sheltered storage piles just outside 
the plant building, and shoveled into 
an inclined skip hoist which dis- 
charges inside the building. Bagged 
regular Portland cement is also 
added to the skip hoist outside 
the building (see cut). Ordinarily 
no admixtures are used, but during 
the winter months small amounts 
of calcium chloride are added to 
the mix. 

Mixing is done in a Pecco Effi- 
ciency mixer located on an elevated 
platform above the block machines. 
The mixer can discharge directly 
into a hopper. which feeds three of 
the molding machines, or into a 
small larry car which conveys ma- 
terial to the remaining machines. In 
order to supply six machines it has 
been necessary to reduce mixing 
time to about 24 minutes, or about 
half the minimum usually accepted 
a good practice by the industry. 
When we inquired if any loss of 
strength had been incurred, it was 
explained that an extra large motor, 
operating at higher speed, has been 
installed to compensate for the re- 
duced mixing time. That this com- 
pensation was adequate is indicated 
by the fact that on 7-day tests 

€ units showed compressive 
strengths ranging from 1,100 to 
1400 p.s.i., as compared with the 
Daytona Beach code requirement of 
only 800 p.s.i. 

Wooden racks, carrying twenty 
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covered storage area. The materials, including cement, are fed to 
hoist in the background. 





@ Aggregates (coquina shell and sand) are trucked from the company's own deposits to a 


e mixer by the skip 


8-inch equivalents, are handled in 
the plant and on the storage yard 
with three Yale & Towne hand lift- 
trucks and one Barrett-Cravens. 
There is storage space for 9,000 
units inside the plant building and 
for several times that number on the 
yard. The units are sprinkled on 
the yard for a period of three days, 
and held for a total of 28 days before 
they are shipped. Two flat-bed de- 
livery trucks, with capacities of 400 
and 300 units, are operated by the 
company. Although deliveries are 
made within a radius of 15 miles, by 
far the major share of output is 
delivered within, or in the imme- 
diate vicinity of, Daytona Beach. 

By stocking so wide a range of 
special sizes and shapes, and being 
set up to produce them on short 
notice, Edgar Brothers feel that they 
are offering a service which will in 
normally competitive times bring 
them an important share of the local 
block business. With competitive 
selling already back in vogue, we 
suspect that other block manufac- 
turers will sooner or later reach the 
same conclusion. 





Nebraska Concrete Indus 
Featured by Unique Display 

A novel “photoette miniature” display 
was shown for the first time at the 1947 
Nebraska state fair, August 31 to Sep- 
tember 5, at Lincoln, depicting the 
plants and manufacture of concrete prod- 
ucts by the Western Concrete Products 
Co. and Reimers-Kaufman Concrete 
Products Co., both of Lincoln. The dis- 
plays were set up at the Lincoln Cham- 
ber of Commerce after the fair, and 
will be exhibited at other places from 
time to time, according to Elsworth 
DuTeau, chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee of the Lincoln C. of C. 





Modern Ready-Mix Plant 
(From p. 133) 


sized above two of the 2-compart- 
ment bins by a Symons 4- by 16-ft. 
vibrating screen fitted with 4-, 8-, 
12-, and 24-mesh cloth. 

Aggregates and cement are with- 
drawn from the bins through 4-in. 
steel pipes which enter the bag-house 
through one wall to feed a Vreeden- 
berg bagger. The bagger fills either 
valve-type or open-mouth paper 
bags and is mounted on rollers to 
move along under any of the spouts, 
each of which has a sleeve-equipped 
feed gate to serve the bagging ma- 
chine. Dried filter and blast sands, 
bird and roofing gravels are packed 
100 Ibs. to the bag, while the dry- 
batched concrete and mortars weigh 
90 Ibs. per bag. 

The dry-batched concrete—Mix- 
Kwik—is an all-purpose product de- 
signed to yield 3,000-Ib. concrete 
when the proper amount of water, 
prescribed in the directions printed 
on the bag, is added. The dry- 
batched mortar — Mortar-Mix — is 
made up in the same manner, using 
properly-proportioned sand and 
Permanente Brik Mix, a_ special 
mortar cement. 

Careful proportioning of the con- 
crete and mortar mixes is accom- 
plished through the use of three 
Syntron electric vibratory feeders. 
Mounted on a frame above the bag- 
ging machine, the feed of each in- 
gredient is set and controlled to a 
high degree of accuracy by adjust- 
ing the rheostats which regulate the 
amplitude of vibration. 

Mix-Kwik and Mortar-Mix are in 
tremendous demand, especially 
among home-owners who appreciate 
its convenience for doing small con- 
crete jobs and repair work. An 
automobile association, too, is a big 
customer, purchasing large quanti- 
ties for setting concrete sign posts. 

The bagging department occupies 
a 40- by 140-ft. wing of an L-shaped 
warehouse structure containing 
20,000 sq. ft. of floor space. The 
warehouse is used to store various 
types of other building materials 
and supplies handled by the com- 
pany. Whenever possible, these com- 
modities are palletized and handled 
by power-operated lift-trucks. 

Under construction on the prop- 
erty is the company’s huge new 
main garage and service building 
which will be used to maintain the 
whole of the P.C.A. fleet of trucks. 

Building floors and driveways in 
the yard are paved with concrete, 
and bulk deliveries of aggregates are 
weighed on a new 30,000-Ib. Fair- 
banks truck scale equipped with a 
Weightograph recorder. 
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Capable Companion Unit 
FOR THE 


MIGHTIEST BLOCK MACHINES 













CAPACITY 
1100 BLOCKS 
PER HOUR 












NEW 


He UL Stediflo MIXER. 


Out of decades of experience in building continuous mixers 
KENT has now produced an advanced unit that delivers sufficient 
concrete to serve the largest block machines in existence. 


Although rated at 1100 blocks per hour, it has actually produced 
concrete for 10,000 grade A blocks in a single day. 


In addition to delivering uniform concrete in a continuous stream 
with practically no manpower attention and consequently at a 
new low cost — Stediflo is Jow in first cost — Jow in installation 
cost — Jow in operating cost — and /ow in maintenance cost. 


If you operate a large block machine you need a Stediflo to 
release its full capacity. If you own smaller machines there is a 
Kent Continuous Mixer exactly suited to its needs. Write for 
information. 


Hany MHodI Ne COMPANY 


Wen Swe 1925 
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EW MACHITIERY 
and SUPPLIES 


@ Boiler Treatment Service 

Recently developed to correct scale, 
pitting, corrosion, priming and carry. 
over in boilers, is a product called 
“NoKeM.” It operates by collecting 
and grounding out the existing electrical 
energy in the water. 

Once installed, it is claimed that no 
other treatment or replacement of parts 
is ever necessary. NoKeM is put out asa 
service and is leased to the user. 

The unit is adaptable to any siz 
boiler. Manufactured by NoKeM Ep. 
gineering Company, Inc., 216 W. Wash- 
ington, Louisville 2, Ky. 


@ Wartime Block Machine 

The Yellen block machine, manufac. 
tured by John J. Yellen, Perth Amboy, 
N. J., is the result of a cinder block 
manufacturer’s inability to secure equip- 
ment during the recent war. Lacking 
proper facilities, Mr. Yellen developed 
his own models, the one shown being the 
type currently manufactured. 

The machine is a two-block type, with 
a 50-cu.-ft. hopper above the mold box. 
A gate at the bottom of the hopper is 






















Two-block machine. 


operated on rollers and has an adjustable 
slot which allows the material to fall 
into all parts of the box while it vibrates. 
After 10 to 15 seconds of vibration the 
unit is shut off and the waste matter 
struck off with a movement of the strike- 
off hopper. 

The stripper now raises the blocks 2 
inches above the box and an offbearer 
swung under them to remove them. It 
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requires from 12 to 18 seconds to make 
two standard-size blocks. The machine 
can also make one 4-in. and one 12-in. 
block simultaneously or any combination 
totaling the volume of two standard 
units. 

A 1-hp. motor powers the vibrating 
unit which uses eccentrics. The machine 
requires lubrication at only five points, 
including the motor. 


@ Battery Charger 

General Electric now offers its copper- 
oxide battery charger for electric truck 
batteries. The purpose of the rectifier is 
to change or rectify alternating current 
to direct current and supplying it at the 
correct voltage and current for properly 
charging industrial truck batteries. 

The heart of the G-E battery charger 
is the copper-oxide rectifier stack as- 


Rectifies current. 


sembly. Other essential elements are 
transformers, reactors, a time control, a 
main a.-c. contactor, a motor-driven fan, 
a two-rate voltage relay, a precision am- 
meter and a precision voltmeter. The 
device is fully automatic. 

The various models furnished fall in 
two main groups: Group 1 “combina- 
tion” chargers, and Group 2, chargers 
for nickel-alkaline batteries. 





E. A. Rogge & Sons, Marinette, Wis., have 

developed a set of forms used for precasting 

concrete steps. Each step is cast as a 

separate unit, and, when assembled, is held 
in place by an interlocking lug. 
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@ Canadian Block Machine 


The 'B.M. Engineering block ma- 
chine, now in use in Canada, is a light, 
portable unit using standard size pallets 
for all types of blocks. It has a produc- 
tion capacity of 600 blocks per day with 
one man; two men can turn out over 
1,000 per day. 

An attachment mixes the concrete. Be- 
cause the machine is movable, the blocks 
can be made and deposited on the spot 
while the machine moves on. This pro- 
cedure obviates the need of lift-trucks 
and special racks. 


Makes 600 units per day. 


The unit is driven by a gasoline en- 
gine. It can be knocked down in a short 
time for removal to another site. The 
movable plant can be operated out of 
doors, without racks. Simple adjustable 
devices proportion the gravel, cement 
and water. 

Finger-tip control — pressing a small 
lever — releases the block from the mold, 
and it then descends to a roller system 
for offbearing. The machine is made by 
B. M. Engineering, 26 Queen Street, 
East, Toronto, Canada. 














300 


QUALITY BLOCKS PER 
HOUR WITH THE 
GRAVELEY 


BETTER-BUILT 


CORONA 


BLOCK MACHINE 


@Sturdy 
@ Efficient 
®@ Adaptable 


There is one in operation 
near you... see it... before 
you buy. 


OTHER GRAVELEY 
MACHINERY 


* Four other complete plants, 125 to 
800 blocks per hour. 

* Concrete Mixers—6 to 28 cu. ft. 
capacities—or larger to your specifi- 
cations. 

* Hoppers © Conveyors © Lift Trucks 

* Racks * Pallets Racking Hoists 


BOB GRAVELEY INDUSTRIES, INC. 


519 Breokhaven Drive, Orlando, Fleride 


Export Office: 121 Broad St., 10th Floor, 


New York, N. Y. 


Cable Address: “GEWEHOFF”, New York, 
A. 


U. $. 























Your 


Clipper Masonry Saws 


pecial Size and S 


pe Brick 


or Concrete Block can now be 
Tailor-Made” at a moment's notice! 


The new Clipper Multiple Cutting 
Principle makes possible faster cut- 
ting of every masonry material re- 
gardless of hardness. 

Here are a few typical examples of 


the speed and accuracy with which 
concrete products and fire brick can 


One of the many 
intricate cuts 
performed on 
first quality clay 
brick for heat 


This concrete 
block, converted 
into a special 
size,wascutcom- 
pletely in two in 
19 seconds. 


treating a pre . 


—made in 8 sec. 


Basic refractories 
for steel furnaces 
or cement kilns 
must be accur- 
ately installed. 
This magnesite 


q 


brick was cut in ” 


12 seconds! 


Rotary Kiln 
Blocks, cut to 
size for “key” 
bricks in rotary 
kilns, require on- 
ly1Osec.forcom- 
pletion of cut. 


CLIPPER MFG. COMPANY 
2801 Warwick, Kansas City 8, Mo. 








@ Controller for Electric Trucks 

Heavier unit loads now being trans- 
ported and manipulated with electric 
power industrial trucks have required 
larger batteries and motors, which in 
turn, called for controllers of correspond- 
ing current carrying capacity, and faster 
positive action to conserve power and 
to safeguard the truck’s mechanism. 

To meet these requirements Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, O., has 
developed a new type of controller, the 
“Rolotac,” which is now available. Heart 
of the Rolotac is a series of nine trigger 
fingers which insure instant response and 
efficient transfer of current. 
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The Cleveland Vibrator Company, Cleve- 
land, O., has developed a pneumatic vibra- 
tor for use on hoppers containing from one 
to several hundred tons of material. It is 
engineered to provide continuous or inter- 
mittent hammer-like blows. It is available 
from stock in horizontal or vertical mounting. 





Dump Buggy 

The Muller Machinery Company, Inc., 
of Metuchen, N. J., has developed a 
concrete buggy designed for easy dump- 
ing. It is claimed that the rocker design 





The prevailing methods and 
types of equipment for producing 
ready-mixed concrete or concrete 
products can be found in the 
Concrete Industries Yearbook. 








Truck equipped with controller. 
virtually eliminates kick-back when the 
buggy is tipped over. 

The buggy has a capacity of 6% cu | 
ft. and is equipped with 2-ply or 4-ply © 
pneumatic tires. 


@ Cast Aluminum Pallets 

The newly incorporated Permanent) 
Mold Foundry, Inc., 16 Sprague St,7 
Dayton 7, Ohio, is set up to supply a” 
complete line of cast aluminum pallets] 
encompassing 12 sizes in all. Several) 
size and dimensions are in stock, and” 
ten-day delivery, or better is guaranteed. : 














Recognized Everywhere 


The Hobbs Jr. Face-Down Bleck Machine is re> | 
t generel 





range sizes and 
can produce. As 

and finishing device, shown r 
the floor-type tamper and with power feeder. 


Stripper Machines; Stearns 
Jolterete Ma Stearns Mixers; Cast [ret 57 
and Press Nets. Straub r 


Attachments, ete. epair parts for: Anchor, | 
Stearns, Blystone Mixers and many others. b 
ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHINERY CO.) 
1191 Fairview Ave. Columbus, Obie | 


Stearne Cli 
ines ; 
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